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J HE citizens of Boston are once more confronted with the 
| immoral and unendurable proposition that a new City-hall 

Suilding shall be erected in the middle of the Public 
Garden, and the best argument, seemingly, that can be put 
forward ig that the instant cost to the city will be less than for 
any other reasonably satisfactory site! City-hall loafers would 
not add greatly to the attractiveness of the permanent setting of 
the building in such a place — not that we admire greatly the 
annual tulip display, but there are many who do. 





J O our mind there is only one site in the city that is pre- 
| éminently suited for the municipal building of so dignified 

and so naturally beautiful a city as Boston ; this site is the 
area bounded by Beacon, Charles and Mount Vernon streets, 
and by the Charles River, that is, a site directly north of the 
Public Garden. ‘This space turned into an open square and re- 
vealing the beauties of the full basin of the Charles River 
would give a setting for a fine public building infinitely better 
than can be provided on the Public Garden, on the Institute of 
Technology land or upon Copley Square. ‘The cost might be 
great, but posterity would probably prefer to be bonded for a 
new open space rather than find itself suffering because the 
City Fathers had in 1903 committed a theft of a portion of 
the open public space at that time existing. 


UILDING matters in New York have been effectually 

interrupted by a manceuvre on the part of the brick and 

lumber dealers. Several attempts have been made, in 
years past, to “unionize” the drivers of the teams belonging 
to the dealers in building-materials, for the very obvious pur- 
pose of making them subject to the orders of the Building 
Trades Council, so that, in any quarrel of the Council with the 
contractors, a damaging blow could be struck at the latter by 
calling out the drivers and preventing the delivery of mate- 
rial. All these attempts have failed hitherto; but a few days 
ago, a demand was made upon various dealers in materials 
that their drivers should be “unionized” forthwith, and that 
no non-union men should thereafter be employed. It was not 
pretended that the drivers had any grievance, and the dealers, 
who had quite enough penetration to see what was intended 
by the demand, met, and agreed to suspend the delivery of 
materials until it was withdrawn. The great majority of the 
men employed in the material yards do not belong to any 
union, and probably do not wish to-do so, and these men will 
be given other employment in the yards, so that their families 
may not suffer; but many thousands of union carpenters and 
masons have been thrown out of work. 





) HE newspapers quite generally blame the dealers for imi- 
1 tating union methods in summarily depriving thousands of 

men of employment to secure objects of their own, and 
some of them are quite alarmed at the idea that the unions 
may be encouraged to violence by this example on the part of 
employers. Although there is something to be said in favor 
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of this view, the argument that employers ought to submit 
meekly to all the assaults of organized labor, lest they should 
excite the angry passions of the latter by resistance, has been 
worn rather threadbare by walking-delegates and politicians, 
and we are not sure that the community may not be consider- 
ably benefited by this unexpected display of warlike spirit on 
the part of employers. If there were any considerable number 
of non-union men in New York, who would be injured by the 
suspension of delivery of materials, the matter would have a 
different aspect; but the non-union working-man, at least in 
the building-trades, is practically extinct in New York, and 
those who have exterminated him by organized violence and con- 
spiracy, and who are responsible for the acts of the Building 
Trades Council which represents them, are not the ones to 
complain when a small dose of their own medicine is adminis- 
tered to them. In taking care, at a considerable expense, of 
their own non-union men, the dealers have shown a spirit 
which is worthy of the highest praise, and will certainly win 
for them the sympathy of that great, but silent, part of the 
community which looks upon the defence of the non-union man 
as the highest duty which now lies before American citizens. 

N Chicago, also, the idea that it might be salutary for those 
| who take the sword of combination and oppression to deprive 

others of a living to feel the edge of a corresponding sword 
in some one else’s hands has grown rapidly of late, and the 
Employers’ Association of that city has resolved, as it says, to 
“eliminate sentiment” from its relations with its workmen. 
The efforts of the college professors have been particularly suc- 
cessful in Chicago in arraying employers against employed, 
and the former are getting tired of being treated as enemies 
by the men whom they try to befriend; so that, for’ the pres- 
ent, the latter will be held strictly to their legal duties, by 
agents, who will be less accessible to excuses and entreaties 
than the employers. Men will be paid only for the time that 
they actually work, whatever may be their explanation of their 
idleness; and the agents will know nothing of the occasional 
vacations, on full pay, and other favors, in which an amiable 
employer takes pleasure. As a further defence against the 
warlike manceuvres which the walking-delegates have reduced 
to a system, the employers have, on their side, organized one 
or more bodies of workingmen, which are to be held in readi- 
ness to take the places of strikers. It is a favorite practice of 
‘labor champions ” to order strikes of small unions, consisting 
of men whose work is necessary to the carrying-on of some 
larger industry; as, for instance, in the calling-out of the 
pumping-engineers in mines, or the spinners in a cotton factory. 
By the organization of these small bodies of independent work- 
ingmen, the assaults made, for instance, on thousands of ten- 
ants of office-buildings, for the satisfaction of a dozen coal- 
teamsters, will be robbed of their terrors, as the place of the 
teamsters will be immediately supplied by other men, sup- 
ported by an association powerful enough, it may be hoped, to 
defend them. 


T must be remembered that unions, as a rule, consist of a 
small number of people who find profit and pleasure in 
tyranny, and a much larger number who do not dare to 

resist the tyranny of the others, but who, with any encourage- 
ment, or even the assurance of protection and fair play, would 
separate from the union at once. We happened the other day 
to meet a journeyman carpenter of our acquaintance, and made 
some friendly inquiries of him. It turned out that he had 
refused to join the local union, because it insisted on an eight- 
hour day. ‘ What good does it do a man to have all that 
time to loaf?”’ he asked. The union, however, had adopted 
this as one of its cardinal principles; and, as he would not 
accept it, and could not hope to get employment without a 
union card, he had gone to work for a railway company. In 
this employment, if his pay was small, and his hours long, he 
could at least feel himself a man. Multitudes of workingmen 
share these sentiments, but do not darg to express them, for 
the simple reason that, under present circumstances, they would 
thereby deprive themselves and their children of bread. Every 
possible effort is made by the union tyrants to make it impossi- 
ble for a man who will not accept their yoke to earn a living, 
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and, with the help of the politicians, they have now reached 
In the city of Boston, if we are not 
mistaken, all contracts for public work now require that none 
but union men shall be employed; and, so far as we know, 
although the taxpayers, at least, have ground for questioning 
the legality of such a stipulation, it has never come before the 
Courts in Massachusetts. Naturally, the example set by 
city authorities is followed elsewhere, and the possession of a 
union card is practically indispensable for a mechanic who 
wishes to earn a living by his profession in any of our cities. 


almost complete success. 


‘yy a recent meeting of the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion some sentiments were expressed in regard to trades- 
union tyranny which have excited a great deal of attention 

throughout the country, and it is interesting to read the news- 

paper comments on them. Many of the papers, particularly 
those with political connections, have difficulty in concealing 
their alarm at such plain speaking. ‘They are terribly afraid 
that the unions will show their resentment at being called hard 
names by getting up “a trial of strength,” or will in some 

On the other hand, 

some newspapers point to the very obvious truth that the em- 


other way make themselves disagreeable. 


ployers have as much right to organize as the employed, and 
that, if they can, by united action, more effectually resist the 
attacks of the labor organizations, they are entitled to unite for 
that purpose. In the present condition of the public mind, the 
latter view is likely to find wide acceptance, and there are 
plenty of indications, not only that the unions, backed by the 


politicians, have lost much of their strength, but that the rela- 
tion between the unions and the politicians is hereafter to be 
sharply watched. Meanwhile, the prospect for the non-union 
man, which, a little while ago, was so gloomy, grows brighter 
every day We do not believe that we exaggerate in the least 
in saying that President Eliot’s famous defence of the “ strike- 
breaker” brought courage and comfort to myriads of humble 
American homes, at the very moment when they needed it 
most. ‘The furious attack which Mr. Eliot’s speech instantly 
brought upon him from the champions of organized labor 
showed that it reached a vital point; and, although the material 
part of the speech itself was hardly more than a sentence, its 
influence is already seen in many directions. A few days ago, 
when a strike on the Lake steamers threatened to stop, as it 
was undoubtedly intended to do, an important portion of the 
Lake traffic, a number of students from Chicago University 
shipped as volunteer stokers and firemen, to keep the steamers 
moving, and prevent the distress which would have been caused 
by the interruption of the traffic. It cannot be doubted that 
this thoughtful and patriotic proceeding was directly inspired 
by President Eliot’s speech, and those who know workingmen 
best can understand most readily how much this example will 
encourage those who had begun to despair of any relief from 
the bondage in which ruffians, politicians and Legislatures have 
conspired to keep them. 

Brookline, Mass., through which, by the 
failure of a retaining-wall, a building under construction 
fell, killing the foreman in charge, has been judicially 
investigated, the report, drawn up by Judge Drew, of the 
Brookline Municipal Court, saying that the foreman’s death 
was caused “by the manner in which the foundation-wall of 
said building was constructed, and by the imperfect way in 
which the said wall was supported, especially in that it was not 
properly shored up, nor was proper attention given to the condi- 
tion of such shores as were provided.” We confess that the idea 
that shores are a proper adjunct of a new retaining-wall is a 
noveity to as. 
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Of course, we do not question the correctness 
of Judge Drew’s finding, but the implication that there is a 
proper way of supporting a new foundation-wall by shores has 
a considerable interest for the profession. It is well under- 
practically, of no 
adding to the resistance opposed by a retaining-wall 
under it to the pressure of earth against it; so that, if shoring 
of the retaining-wall is necessary at any period of the con- 
struction, it will always be necessary, and permanent shores 
would add a curious cémplication to the basement plan of a 


building. 
| the American iron trade which seems important. It is 

well known that the managers of the Steel Trust have 
decided that it is for the interest of their corporation to check 


stood that the weight of a superstructure is, 
value in 


HE Leonomiste Frangais makes a suggestion in regard to 
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the importation of foreign iron, which had attained very larg: 
proportions, and, with this view, the prices of the product o 
American mills have been reduced about six per cent. This 
still keeps the cost of American iron manufactures, to Ameri 
can consumers, a little above that of foreign iron of the same 
quality, with freight, insurance, brokerage and an enormous 
duty added; but the difference is so small that it no longer 
pays to import German iron, unless in large quantities. Mean- 
while, as the Heonomiste Frangais points oat, it is hardly possi- 
ble that American consumption of American iron will con- 
tinue indefinitely at the present rate, and, when a period of 
depression comes, the question of what will be done with the 
surplus production of the mills is a serious one, for Americans, 
as well as for the rest of the world. Until now, the American 
iron manufacturers have been able to keep their profits, even 
in times of depression, by sending their surplus abroad, to be 
sold at cost, or less, in competition with foreign iron, whil 
they secured from their American customers, under cover of 
the tariff, an immense profit on what was left. Now, however, 
the prospect is less favorable for the continuance of this policy 
Although prices of iron have risen abroad, and the French and 
German and Belgian mills are prosperous, our exports hav 
fallen off. Of course, this simply shows that the demand at 
home has been so great that it was less profitable to send iron 
to Europe than to sell it here; but a factor which must be con- 
sidered is the evident, and very justifiable, determination of the 
Continental Governments not to allow their industries to be 
ruined by any future systematic attempts, on the part of 
American iron manufacturers, to flood their markets with goods 
at less than cost, recouping their loss by the profits of their 
business at home. At present, the expense of manufacturing 
iron is less in Europe than it is here, and is rather diminishing, 
through the scientific economies which are constantly being 
effected, while it tends to rise here; so that there is no need 
of taking any conspicuous steps until the occasion actually 
arises; but it seems probable that a sudden check to the de- 
mand here would soon be followed by the imposition of a 
heavy duty on American iron by all the Continental iron-pro- 
ducing countries. This, by throwing back the surplus on our 
hands, would demoralize the iron market to an extent which 
might seriously endanger the finances of the great steel com- 
panies, and affect, with them, those of many more of the great 
protected industries. We ought to say that we have nothing 
but praise for the management of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which, although it has taken advantage, as it was 
justified in doing, of the existing tariff laws to make great 
profits out of its American business, has conducted its affairs 
openly and honorably, and has gained, as it deserved, the con- 
fidence of its customers; but it seems to us that its interest 
now lies in a material reduction of the tariff, by which, al- 
though its prices to American consumers will have to be cor- 
respondingly reduced, it can still utilize its splendid facilities, 
and skilful management, at a satisfactory profit, at the same 
time that, by averting the closing of foreign markets, it will 
retain, the best protection that it can have against financial 
reverses which would threaten the whole community. 


E would like to know the names of the “architects and 
W builders” who, according to the daily papers, “ assert” 

that “in all save heavy construction work, poplar is as 
good a building material as spruce.” In consequence of this 
valuable opinion, we are told that large quantities of poplar 
lumber will soon be sent from the Maine woods to the saw- 
mills, to be manufactured into “floor boards and interior 
finish.” It would be difficult to find any timber so miserable 
that it could not be made into mouldings, but a poplar floor- 
board will be a curiosity in the Eastern States, and the interest 
that it will excite will not be diminished by an inspection of it 
after it has shrunk as much as it is disposed. The Western 
poplar is said to shrink an inch for every foot in width, and if the 
Maine poplar follows the example of its Western relative, add- 
ing its own peculiarities in the way of twisting and splitting, a 
floor made of it will be a source of constant study, if not of 
joy, to its owner. There was a story, not long ago, to the 
effect that poplar was to be used in the pulp mills, in place of 
spruce; and people concerned in building rejoiced, with reason, 
that the best building timber we have left to us was no longer 
to be wasted in making newspapers; but the substitution of 
poplar for spruce in building will be very far from meeting 
with the approval of architects in general, whatever those in 
Maine may think. 








ANDREA PALLADIO.!—I. 


F the early life and parentage of Andrea Palladio there exists 
() but little information. All his biographers, with the exception 

of Paolo Gualdo, describe him as having been born in the 
year 1518. The latter, however, informs us that he was born in 
1508, thus making him just ten years older; but, unfortunately, 
there is no further confirmation of this statement. Palladio’s father 
was a mason at Vicenza, where he died in 1545. Though we should 
much like to know some of the circumstances of his boyhood and the 
various influences and episodes which contributed to his success in 
after years, all we are privileged to learn is from Palladio himself, 
for he tells us that he early possessed a great love and natural inclina- 
tion for architecture, and that as a boy he read Cesar’s “ Commen- 
taries,” and imagined and designed the bridge over the Rhine from 
Cesar’s written description, afterwards utilizing this over the Bac- 
chiglione, near Vicenza. 

Gualdo mentions that Palladio also ser:ously studied mathematics, 
which he considered an essential part of an architect’s education. 
His humble birth is corroborated by Leoni, who describes him as of 
“mean extraction,” adding, “that in consideration of his great 
abilities, and as a reward for the honors he did his native city, he 
was made free of same, and received into the body of the nobility.” 
But this honor only came to Palladio when his fame was established 
throughout the whole of Northern Italy. It is evident that his early 
life was a studious one, and we naturally infer that a most excellent 
education was conferred upon him by his father, the mason Pietro, 
who, in all probability, sacrificed much to secure his son’s future. 
The latter appears to have soon deserted sculpture for architecture, 
meanwhile also studying the works of Vitruvius, Alberti, Michelozzi, 
Cronaca, Serlio and San Gallo. 

In accordance with the custom of the times, Palladio possessed 
a patron in Gian Giorgio Trissino. It was with this patron that 
he first visited Rome in 1541 when he was thirty-three years of age. 
He must have been exceedingly industrious during this visit, as 
his drawings of the Classic buildings in his treatise testify. He 
visited at various periods Ancona, Rimini, Naples, Capua, Pola in 
Istria and Nimes. In May, 1547, we also hear of his visiting 
Tivoli, Palestrina, Porto and Albano, returning to Vicenza in July, 
and taking with him nine books entitled “ L’/talia liberata dai Goti.” 
In 1551 he is for the third time in Rome, “in the company of Vene- 
tian gentlemen.” 

His time there was spent in earnest researches among the ruins of 
her temples and edifices; a time of hard labor, of measuring mi- 
nutely, and theorizing, the results of which he has handed down to 
posterity in his valuable writings on architecture. He says: “I be- 
gan, with the utmost accuracy, to measure every minute part by 
itself, and, indeed, I became so sc rupulous an examiner of them, not 
discovering that anything of this kind is performed without the just- 
est reason and the finest proportion, that I afterwards, not once, but 
very often, took journeys to several parts of Italy, and even out of it, 
that I might be able from such fragments to comprehend what the 
whole must needs have been, and to make draughts accordingly. I 
thought this an undertaking worthy of a man who considers that he 
was not born for himself only, but likewise for the good of others.” 

During his stay in the ancient city, no doubt he came often in con- 
tact with many of the great artists of the day. Here he could gaze 
upon the great achievements of Bramante, such as the Cancellaria 
and Giraud palaces, and the little Temple of S. Pietro in Montorio, 
and upon the works of Raphael, who died in 1520. He could study 
the progress of the cupola of St. Peter’s under the masterly direction 
of Michael Angelo, and see this great master’s work on the Palazzi 
dei Conservatori on the Capitol. The work of Baldassare Peruzzi 
at the Palazzo Pietro Massimi, and of Antonio San Gallo at the Far- 
nese Palace, were also completed at the time of his first visit to 
Rome. 

In Palladio’s writings we find interesting information regarding 
the architects and painters of his day. Especially does he eulogize 
Vasari, whom he styles “a painter and architect of great merit.” 
We also find mention made of Sansovino, who died in 1570, accom- 
panied by much praise of the buildings erected by him. Other con- 
temporaries are mentioned, amongst these being San Micheli, the 
great military architect of the Renaissance, whose special work is 
evidenced in his fortresses and palaces at Verona. 

We have no information regarding Palladio’s marriage, neither do 
we find any mention made of his wife. He had a family of four sons 
and one daughter. The eldest son, Mare Antonio, became a sculp- 
tor, like his father; we find him living at Venice in 1588, and he 
died in 1600. Leonidas, who assisted his father, died about 1574. 
We read of his directing the building of the dome at Montagnana in 
1565. Orazio, the third son, studied law in Padua in 1564 and died 
in 1574. Silla, the youngest, was an architect, and, assisted by 
Scamozzi, completed the Teatro Olimpico, upon which his father was 
engaged at the time of his death, and died about 1627. Zenobia 
married Della Fede, a goldsmith, whose name appears inscribed in 
the guild at Vicenza. 

Before the year 1564 Palladio was in legal documents called “ of 
Vicenza” and “inhabitant of Vicenza.” In those relating to the 
marriage of his daughter he appears as “ civis Vicentine,” a distinc- 
tion worthy of mentioning in the days of the Republic. 


1A paper by Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, read before the Architectural Associa- 
tion, April 5. 
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None of the honors conferred upon Palladio can exceed the pub- 
lication of his works, which was undertaken with much courage and 
diligence by Ottavio Bertotti Seamozzi, who measured, drew and re- 
stored his buildings. This book contains most interesting engravings 
and commentaries, showing much learning and scholarship. It em- 
braces four large volumes, of which many editions have appeared 
both in Italian and in French. Though infirm for a long time, Pal- 
ladio nevertheless continued to take an active part in the building of 
his edifices, and when finally the end came it found him at work upon 
one of his finest efforts, the ‘Teatro Olimpico, finished after his death 
by his son Silla and Vincenzio Scamozzi. 

Palladio’s death was a great grief and loss to his loyal native city, 
which revered him not only for his genius, but for his many other 
virtues, for he was both amiable and benevolent, and beloved by his 
workmen. 

Principles. — His principles are best exemplified in his buildings, 
but a striking point about many of them lies in the fact that he was 
not slavishly bound by his own rules as to the proportions of the 
Classical columns and their entablatures. Like many another, he 
was an exemplar of the saying that a genius can be above rules. 
Although he refers in detail to the various parts of a building and 
their proportions, he has left no information as to the design and 
composition of structures as a whole. It has been held that he was 
specially in favor of obtaining size and dignity in his composition by 
including two stories of his fagades within one order. This has been 
said to have influenced English architecture in contrast with the 
precepts of Vignola which were followed in France; but Palladio 
employed both methods equally, while he was also fond of marking 
his ground story with rusticated blocks of masonry, expressing his 
first floor (piano nobile) by an order, and his upper (or attic) story 
by flat pilasters. He also employed the attic story, seldom used by 
other masters, in lieu of a great crowning cornice. 

His style has been defined as a mean between the severe use of 
ancient forms and the licentious style of those who reject all rule 
whatever. Speaking generally, the plans of his buildings were suit- 
able to the requirements of the Venetian nobility for whom they 
were erected. The fact that they are not well suited to our present 
requirements cannot detract from their stateliness and convenience 
when considered in relation to the age in which they were erected 
and the climate of Italy. The disposition and proportion of his 
apartments in regard to each other are often exceedingly happy and 
effective. Some have found fault with the magnificence and display 
which are observed in some of Palladio’s fagades, but here, again, 
we must remember for whom and for what purpose they were built. 
His clients were Venetian noblemen, eager to display their power 
and position by the erection of grandiose buildings, which he pro- 
vided in his spacious columned vestibules, grand staircases, galleries, 
libraries and colonnades. 

His architecture was essentially columnar and not fenestral, and 
his entablatures were proportioned to the column with which they 
were associated, whereas his predecessor, Sansovino, occasionally 
employed an entablature disproportionate to the columns, as at 
St. Mark’s Library, in which windows are placed in a deep frieze. 

Columns were sometimes placed on pedestals in order to give ad- 
ditional height, sometimes not so. ‘The pedestals never seem to have 
been decorated with panels, sunk or raised, although this feature is 
so treated in Palladio’s book. Fluting is generally omitted from the 
columns, and this was probably due to the fact that they were fre- 
quently formed of brick and stucco, materials which were unsuitable 
for fluting in long lengths. 

Palladio’s knowledge of the details of ancient Roman architecture 
was extraordinary, yet his inventive genius was considerable, and 
we seldom find that he repeated any of his designs. On the con- 
trary, his facades abound with various dispositions of the orders, in 
addition to which he obtained effect and contrast by the judicious 
use of plain and rusticated walling and the use of arcades. His rus- 
tication is often excellent in design and scale, and gives considerable 
character to bis buildings, not in an excessive way, as at Florence, 
but as a set-off to his columns and their entablatures. In the design of 
his arcades he appears to have preferred the larger order embracing 
two stories, with small pilasters placed behind them to carry the floor of 
the upper g gallery. In these arcades, semicircular arches usually rest 
on pie rs in conjunction with a trabeated arrangement adopted from 
ancient baths. A favorite arrangement (of the basilica), however, 
was one in which he divided the interval between two piers in three 
parts by small piers, or columns, with an arch only covering the 
central aperture, acombination which seems to have been copied from 
some colonnades at Diocletian’s palace at Spalato. 

In the design of his doors, windows and niches, simplicity seems 
generally to have been sought after. Fewness in number and large- 
ness in size was his aim. The openings were generally crowned 
by pediments, alternately angular and circular; but these were 
never broken, a rococo feature in which he did not indulge. On 
these pedimented openings he occasionally placed reclining sculpt- 
ured figures, probably copied from Sansovino or Michael Angelo. 

The entablatures to his orders are generally unbroken, but happy 
effects are sometimes obtained, as at the basilica at Vicenza, by pro- 
jecting the columns beyond the main face of the wall and breaking 
the entablature around these projections. In the profile of mould- 

ings he was especially careful; the architraves and friezes were gen- 
erally plain, the latter being sometimes pulvinated, and his cornices 
have the consoles and other ornaments carefully centred over each 
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other. Interior decoration seems to have been somewhat neglected, 
owing, no doubt, to want of funds. 

Public Buildings. — The arcades surrounding the three sides of 
the Gothic Consiglio or Town-hall at Vicenza (also known as the 
Basilica or Palazzo della Ragione) are probably the most important 
of Palladio’s works. Riccio, in 1496, Spaventa, in 1498, Sansovino, 
in 1538, Serlio, in 1539, and Giulio Romano, in 1542, were all engaged 
at various times on the faulty Gothic arcades of the original structure. 
Finally fresk designs were prepared by various architects and were 
submitted to the vote. 

Three were chosen, one each by Spaventa, Giulio Romano and 
Palladio, with the result that the latter’s design was finally adopted 
by ninety-nine votes against seventeen. It was commenced in 1550 
and completed in 1614. It was constructed in stone brought from 
Piovene, and this stone has weathered in a remarkable manner, and 
gives to the building a beauty which Palladio’s stucco designs do not 
possess and will never attain. It is curious that be says very little 
about the basilica himself, except that “ there is another of them in 
Vicenza, of which alone I have given the draughts, because the 
porticos around it are my own invention, and I make no doubt but 
that this edifice may be compared to the ancient fabrics, and to be 
reckoned among the noblest and most heautiful buildings erected 
since the time of the ancients, as well on account of its largeness 
and ornament as of its matter, which is all hewn stone, extremely 
hard, joined and bound together with the utmost care.” 

The ball around which the arcades are arranged is 171 feet long 
by 68 feet wide. It hasa semicircular roof covered with lead, hipped 
at each end. The ground story supports an upper one by means of 
vaulting, the upper story to the roof being about 70 feet. By re- 
ferring to the plan we see at once that the width of the arcade bays 
is determined by that of the piers of the Gothic hall which they. sur- 
round, these piers dividing the interior of the ground story into seven 
compartments in length and three in width. With these measure- 
ments (height and width), which could not be departed from, it is 
easy to see that Palladio had to decide on a design controlled and 
influenced by these data. He marked each story by an order, the 
Doric to the ground story and the lonic to the upper one, these being 
formed as half-columns backing onto a wall of considerable thickness, 
and their entablature returned back to this wall at each column, 
thus giving a vertical expression and preventing the squat proportion 
which would have resulted had the cornices been continued round 
the facade without a break. 

Furthermore, the height of the ground-floor arches on the facade 
had to be considerably less than the hall, because the entablature of 
the order occupied some depth, and the arcade had to be beneath 
this. A statue crowns the balustrade over each pair of columns, 
and thus an unusual and difficult proportion of bay was cleverly 
handled. It is in the design of the space between the principal 
columns that the beauty and originality of this building is found. A 
space approximating a square is contained between the main columns 
as vertical lines, and the base of these columns and the underside of 
their entablatures as horizontal bounding-lines. It is particularly in 
his treatment cf these that Palladio has shown his skill, and produced 
a motif which to this day is known by his name. He has filled-in 
thie square space with four columns, placed in couples about 3 feet 
6 inches from the main piers, and supporting a cornice from which 
springs a semicircular arch covering an opening twice its width in 
height. In the spandrels are circular openings. 

The treatment of the angles of this building also shows the master 
band. Here he was without restrictions as to width, and he has 
decreased this by placing the coupled secondary columns nearer to 
the piers, and by doubling the main columns at the angles, or, rather, 
by placing an extra angular three-quarter column which shows on 
each face. This diminution of width of bay and the doubling of the 
columns give an appearance of strength to the angles of the facade 
which is very pleasing. ‘The basilica is such an important creation 
that a few words as to its detailed proportion may not be out of 
place. 

The order to the lower story is Doric, consisting of half-columns 
about 2 feet 8 inches in diameter, attached to a wall about 4 feet 4 
inches thick. The columns are about 8 diameters, and the entablature 
is slightly over a quarter of the column in height. The smaller Doric 
free-standing columns to this story have the same proportion as the 
larger, but they have a circular base, no doubt with the intention of 
preventing inconvenience to pedestrians. These small columns have 
a cornice, in height about one-eighth that of the columns, of the type 
shown, and from this springs the semicircular arch. 

The upper story is ornamented with a large and small Ionic order, 
both placed on the same continuous pedestal about a quarter of the 
height of the larger columns, these latter being 2 feet 3 inches in 
diameter and 83 diameters in height. Palladio has not here followed 
his own rules nor those of Vitruvius, who says “that when the 
columns are placed over each other the upper one should be a quar- 
ter less in diameter than the lower,” whereas in this case it is only 
one-sixth. A balustrade one-fifth of the Ionic order in height crowns 
the facade. The height of the Ionic entablature is about one-fifth of 
the height of its column. The smaller free-standing columns of this 
order are 1 foot 2$ inches in diameter and 8 diameters in height. 
The capitalg are of the Grecian type, and have circular plinths and 
cornice similar to that on the lower story. This building must rank 
as Palladio’s masterpiece; the peculiar charm it now possesses is 
also much enhanced by the beautiful weathering of the stone. 


The Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza is a good example of Palladi: 
skill in planning. In this building he was not in any way bound | 
precedent, as suggested by some who have only studied his wor 
superficially. On the contrary, he well knew how to accommodat 
the principles of Classic architecture to the special circumstances 
his own designs, modifying according to need the proportions, forn 
and distribution of the parts. 

Palladio’s studies in Rome among the Classic ruins, and also hi 
excavations of the Berga Theatre at Vicenza, must have well equippe 
him for designing this building. He also had made a special stud 
of Vitruvius and the elaborate directions laid down by that autho 
indicating how the ancients planned these particular buildings 
When, therefore, the Academy of Vicenza decided on constructing 
building in which plays of the Classic authors might be given, it wa 
to Palladio, whom they regarded as a high authority on the subject 
that they naturally turned. The work was begun on May 23, 158: 
in Palladio’s presence, but he was not destined to see its completion 
for he died on August 19 of the same year. In gratitude for hi 
work we are told that the Olympic Academy nominated his son Sill: 
to superintend the work. The theatre was not entirely complete: 
till 1584. 

The plan and general distribution leave no doubt that Palladi 
kept the form of the Roman theatre in view, but that, owing to th 
peculiar and restricted shape of the site, variations had to be mad 
the most notable being the semi-elliptical auditorium, which takes th: 
place of the semicircular plan of the Romans. Scamozzi has been at 
some pains to inquire into the general principles of proportion adopted 
in which, owing to the novelty of the elliptical plan, he had to depart 
from the proportions of Vitruvius. His remarks are certainly in 
genious and convincing, but cannot receive a detailed notice here 
The building proper occupies a site 123 feet long by 75 feet wide 
It will thus be seen that the space originally at disposal does not in 
clude all that shown in the plan, but only the auditorium and the 
stage. The extra accommodations, including the three rooms to thi 
left and the portions behind the permanent scene, were required 
afterwards. 

The elliptic form, or, rather, that produced by portions of three 
circles, was decided upon as being most economical for the seating of 
an audience desirous of hearing and of seeing perfectly. The length 
of the scene is about 70 feet. It is constructed in stone and is com 
posed of two orders of Corinthian columns placed one over the 
other. The upper columns are not isolated like those below, but 
are semicircular in plan and attached to the wall. Their pedestals 
project over the lower columns and support statues, forming a very 
pleasing feature. 

Above the upper order of Corinthian half-columns is an attic story 
with small pilasters over the axes of the lower columns. In front 
are placed statues, while between them are square panels filled with 
sculptures representing the labors of Hercules executed by well- 
known sculptors. Between the columns of the ground and first 
stories are placed niches occupied by statues and framed in with pi- 
lasters, entablature and pediments, triangular or segmental. The 
centre of the scene has a large open archway of semicircular form, 
springing from the cornice of the lower story, and there are smaller 
square-headed doorways on either side, formed under the entablature 
ot the ground story. 

The return-walls of the scene, which are at right angles to it, are 
treated in a somewhat similar manner to the front. On the ground 
floor is placed a doorway centrally to each return, having on each 
side sa semicircular-headed niche, above which are slightly sunk 
panels filled with bas-reliefs. The first door has a central opening, 
protected by a balustrade. Above the podium, or enclosing wall of 
the auditorium, are constructed the seats in thirteen tiers. They 
are about 21 inches in width and 15} inches in height. Above the 
top row of seats is placed a Corinthian colonnade, cleverly contrived 
to hide the irregularities of the site. 

The openings of the permanent scene, central and side, form en- 
trances to the interior scene, constructed as streets radiating there- 
from. These streets are built in perspective, with buildings on either 
side, the line of sight, or horizontal line, being half-way between the 
stage-level and the upper tier of seats of the auditorium. This con- 
struction in perspective was designed by the architect Scamozzi. 
The ceiling is flat, and extends without interruption over auditorium 
and stage, allowing the voice to travel without hindrance. 

Town-houses. — Some of Palladio’s most important designs were 
erected in his native town of Vicenza. They were mostly built in 
brick faced with stueco, which has now fallen away, and in conse- 
quence the designs suffer from having been executed in such poor 
materials. Palladio has been blamed for this by certain critics, who 
evidently consider that he was responsible for the depth of his 
client’s purse. We should rather rejoice that, in spite of the mate- 
rials at his command, he should have been able to produce such ex- 
cellent results. 

Palladio introduces the subject of town-houses as follows. He 
says: “ I am sure that they who shall look upon the buildings I am 
going to give the draughts of in this book, and they who know how 
hard it is to introduce a new way, particularly in the art of building 
(in which every one presumes to be knowing), will think me very 
happy that [ have met with persons who were generous, judicious 

and reasonable enough to hear and approve my reasons.” The 
Palazzo Chiericati has a great gallery, or portico, which extends the 
whole length of the principal front on the ground floor, and is carried 








up on the two wings to the first floor, the central portion of which is 
walled-in, forming the hall. The front of this building has two 
orders, the Doric for the ground floor, the Ionic for the first floor, 
and is an example uf treatment which Palladio often favored. This 
is to be remarked, because his name is generally associated with the 
treatment of an order embracing two stories in height. 

In Leoni’s edition of Palladio’s ‘ Architecture” this building is 
shown with the [onic order of the central portion of the first floor as 
pilasters, instead of half-columns, but most will agree that the sub- 
stitution of pilasters would have deprived the facade of much of its 
interest. Another feature is the continuous pedestal, or stylobate, 
upon which the lower order rests, forming a solid base or support to 
the whole structure. The Doric columns are of sturdier proportions 
than usually adopted by Palladio, being 74 diameters in height. 
This sturdy proportion was probably used because these free-standing 
columns supported an upper story, the central portion of which was 
solid. These and other deviations from the master’s own precepts 
are interesting as showing how he altered them to suit the circum- 
stances of the case. The upper story is treated with the lonic order, 
resting on pedestals which have no base. Although a large part of 
the building appears to have been erected during his lifetime, it was 
only finished a considerable time after his death, viz, towards 1700. 

The Palazzo Tiene, like so many of the designs, was only partly 
finished. It consisted of a central square courtyard of 84 feet 6 
inches, surrounded by a rusticated arcade, beyond which are the 
various rooms, the size of the whole site being 176'x 190’. The 
windows to the first floor have small three-quarter Ionic columns with 
entablature and pediment. This is an excellent composition, the 
reserved use of the order for one story only being very happy. 
These first-floor windows have rusticated shafts resting on pedestals, 
between which are placed balusters, a composition probably designed 
to lead by an intermediate stage from the masculine treatment of the 
basement. In Leoni’s drawing the main entablature is shown at 
about one-fifth of the height of the column, which is Palladio’s 
usual proportion, whereas in execution it has been increased to one- 
fourth its height, our architect evidently taking account of the nar- 
rowness of the streets and the consequent foreshortening of the 
upper mouldings. The courtyard is equally fortunate, a similar treat- 
ment being adopted, except that the necessary openings are left for 
the arcading between the piers. ‘The attic has also small windows 
lighting the rooms of the upper story. The finished portion was 
adorned with sculpture by Alessandro Vittoria, Bartolomeo Ridolfi, 
and with paintings by Anselmo Canero and Bernardino India, both 
the latter being of Verona. 

The Palazzo Valmarana was erected by the Conti Valmarana, as 
Palladio says, “not only for their own honor and convenience, but 
also for the ornament and glory of their country,” an idea which 
might be more often followed by rich men in these days. The house 
is divided into two parts by a central court, and behind is shown a 
large garden, 120’ x 68’ 6” wide. Only the front block of this im- 
portant facade has been executed. ‘The stables are also placed in 
rear of the site. The ground-floor apartments are vaulted and the 
upper ones ceiled at a height equal to their breadth. It is curious 
to observe that in Leoni’s edition the site of this building is shown 
as rectangular on plan, whereas in reality the front wall is not at 
right angles to the side walls. There were two ways of treating 
this facade, viz, either to make the front wall at right angles to the 
side walls, in which case it would have to be set back from the gen- 
eral line of the other buildings in the street, or, as Palladio arranged 
it, of making it line up with the general building-frontage, allowance 
being made for the difference of shape in the fropt rooms. In choos- 
ing the latter arrangement Palladio showed his good taste and left 
it as a legacy for architects of all time. Many modern buildings 
have been spoiled by neglecting to adopt this principle in dealing with 
awkwardly shaped sites. The method of stepping-back the facade 
in order to make rooms square is very unsatisfactory, and has only to 
be seen to be at once condemned. The facade of the Valmarana 
Palace has been the subject of much criticism. It shows another 
treatment, having an order of Composite pilasters embracing two 
stories in height and an attic story over them. 

The facade above the base is in brick and stucco, “The main en- 
tablature is one-fifth the height of the column, and the order rests 
upon projecting rusticated pedestals, one-quarter of the height of 
the pilasters. The secondary order of the Corinthian type, which 
marks the ground floor, rests upon the same pedestal as the larger order, 
an arrangement which many critics have condemned. This order is of 
half pilasters backed against the main order, and is not a happy ar- 
rangement. The entablature to this order is broken at each inter- 
columniation against the main pilasters. Above the main entab- 
lature is an attic, the height of which is one-quarter that of the pi- 
lasters. ‘The upper windows have balconies of small projection. It 
will be seen that the main pilasters do not terminate the facade 
in a manner which might be expected, the secondary order being 
loubled instead and made to support statues above its cornice. As 
4 principle of design this does not appear correct, the length of 
he facade being thereby apparently diminished, and the framing of 
the whole design unpleasantly affected. 

The Palazzo Barbarano is interesting in many ways, because 
Palladio bas given his original design and also that which was ac- 
tually carried out. It has an entrance leading to a large columned 
hall, beyond which is an open court. As to the facade, each story 
has its own order, whereas in the original design one Corinthian 
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order of semi-columns resting on a podium was taken through two 
stories. There is no doubt that the second, or executed design, is 
immeasurably superior. On the ground floor the wall-space between 
the Ionic half-columns is rusticated and the windows have flat arches, 
the abundance of wall-space giving the necessary strength whieh a 
ground story should possess. Exception might be taken to the im- 
post moulding upon which these arches rest as being unnecessary. 
The upper story is in a most ornate manner. The windows have 
architraves and consoles supporting pediments, alternately triangular 
and segmental, upon which are placed reclining figures. The podium 
to these windows is pierced with a balustrade, while the Corinthian 
columns are unfluted and rest upon a continuous block immediately 
over the cornice of the lower order. An attic plainly treated with 
square window crowns the whole building. ‘The angle treatment of 
the Ionic order is peculiar. Although built in brick and stucco, this 
palace must always remain a triumph of art over matter. The mean- 
ness of the material used is completely lost sight of in the superior 
excellence of a master design. In execution this has been consider- 
ably altered. The original design was for a regular facade of seven 
bays with a central opening leading into a columned vestibule. Ad- 
ditional land appears to have been acquired, which throws the prin- 
cipal entrance out of the centre. ‘The Ionic columns to the front 
facade have a height of 9 diameters, those of the courtyard at the 
back 9,4, diameters, and those to the entrance 8} diameters, these 
latter having to support a solid vault. Palladio herein followed 
Vitruvius, as the latter mentions in his Book I, chapter 2, “ that 
variations may well be made from the regular proportions in order to 
suit them to special circumstances.” The Corinthian columns to the 
first floor are also raised upon a plinth in order to prevent their bases 
being hidden by the projecting cornice of the lower order. 

The Palazzo Porti faces two streets, and the front portion only 
was executed. The entrances from each street led through columned 
halls to a great central courtyard, open to the sky, and surrounded 
by a colonnade of Composite columns embracing two stories in height, 
and crowned with entablature and balustrade. ‘The passage on the 
first floor is supported on pilasters attached to the backs of these tall 
Composite columns. 

Palladio mentions Paul Veronese as the artist employed to paint 
portions of the interior. The exterior is certainly one of the most 
pleasing, and resembles that already shown in the Palazzo Tiene. 
A rusticated basement with square-headed windows and circular 
relieving arches with carved keystones supports a piano nobile of 
attached Ionic columns and entablature. Between the columns are 
square-headed windows surrounded by an architrave moulding, and 
provided with consoles carrying pediments alternately segmental and 
triangular. Over these pediments Palladio designed reclining figures, 
but only three groups are really executed, a central and two angle 
ones. This omission helps the facade, which might otherwise appear 
too complex and crowded. There is also another important difference 
between Palladio’s design and that which was actually carried out. 
In the statues which decorate the attic story he shows a range of 
eight, resting on the top of the attic pilasters, whereas there are 
only four, and they are placed immediately above the cornice in front 
of the pilasters. This appears an infinitely better position, for there 
is something dangerous looking and gymnastic about free-standing 
sculpture at a great height from the ground. 

The Palazzo del Consiglio, also known as the Palazzo del Capi- 
tanio, the Prefetizzio, Municipio, Loggia Bernarda and Palazzo Com- 
unale, is not mentioned in Palladio’s book, and must therefore have 
been erected after its publication. It is comparatively a small build- 
ing, a portion only of the original design, and is situated opposite his 
masterpiece in the Piazza de’ Signori. ‘Thus we can see at a glance 
one of his earliest and latest productions. ‘The Composite half- 
columns, without pedestals, are carried through two stories and their 
entablature breaks round them, and is crowned by a balustrade. 
The attic story over is set well back and does not interfere with the 
general proportions of the facade, which are excellent. The lower 
portion forms a triple arcade, and‘the upper story has windows and 

projecting balconies supported on triglyph brackets. ‘The windows of 
this story cut into the architrave of the main entablature, a defect in 
the design which is hidden by the outside blinds. The view shows 
the dilapidated condition of this fagade, the brickwork of the columns 
showing where the plaster has fallen off. The treatment of the side 
facade differs from the front, the main order not being carried round, 
and is not successful. The Casa del Diavolo, also known as the 
“ Antica Posta,” the “Casa Porto” and other names, is an unfin- 
ished design. ‘Two bays only of the facade have been completed, 
which indicate the immense scale adopted. Half-columns of the 
Composite order rest on deep pedestals, the cornice of which forms 
the impost of the principal gateway. These columns are 10 diame- 
ters in height, and from their abaci sculptured festoons, bound with 
oak-leaves, stretch from one capital to another. The windows to the 
first story are crowned with pediments, alternately segmental and 
triangular, and have projecting balconies with balustrades supported 
by consoles. The entablature of .the main order has windows in the 
frieze, in the manner of Peruzzi, to give light to the small rooms of 
the upper story. 

The House of Palladio was erected in 1556. There appears to be 
no evidence that Palladio ever resided in it. At the same time, as 
an instance of one of his smaller works, which he might have de- 
signed for himself, it is an exceedingly interesting piece of work. 
The plan consists of a front and back corps de logis, with an open 
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area between, to the side of which is the staircase. The ground 
story has Ionic columns with entablature one-fifth of their height. 
A large centre semicircular-headed opening forms the chief entrance, 
and has reclining figures in the spandrels. Smaller flat-headed open- 
ings are on either side. The first story has Corinthian pilasters of a 
rather stampy proportion, and above is an attic story crowned with 
a modillion cornice. The blank space in the centre of the first story 
is probably caused by the fact that the light for this room is obtained 
mostly from the interior court. 
[To be continued.] 


MUNICIPAL HOUSE-BUILDING:! 
W now come to municipal hoi&e-building as it has been carried 


on in England at the expense of the taxpayer. After exam- 

ining the facts, it makes one hesitate as to the wisdom of this 
work, even though to do so may change the opinion of a lifetime. 
The amount of loans outstanding for working-class dwellings, ac- 
cording to the latest available official reports, is about $35,000,000. 
This does not include an enormous scheme proposed in Glasgow 
involving nearly $4,000,000. This proposal, however, has been re- 
jected by the Scotch Private Bill Commissioners, who only sanctioned 
a loan of $750,000 to complete schemes already authorized. The 
action of the Commissioners has been regarded as an indication that 
the Government authorities believe Glasgow has gone far enough in 
these schemes. In commenting upon this action Mr. Gibbs says : — 


“ They were evidently impressed by the strong representations to 
them by owners and occupiers of property in Glasgow, and by the 
three railway companies which run into the city. It is, moreover, 
very doubtful whether this municipal house-building has done much 
to solve the problem which is the ostensible object of the local au- 
thorities. The cost of building-materials and the rate of wages have 
increased, and while a corporation cannot get the same amount of 
work out of its employés that a private contractor can, the latter 
cannot, if employed by a municipality, work as cheaply as he can for 
a company, owing to the restrictions under which his contract has to 
be carried out.” 


Mr. Beechcroft, of the London County Council, tells the same story 
about the housing schemes of that body, viz: “ That they find that 
they cannot carry out their building without writing down the value 
of the land, and further stated that the sites of the dwellings of the 
Council are valued at $475,000, but that their actual value is $1,150,- 
000, the difference being thrown upon the rates. Even then, the 
rents the Council are obliged to charge to avoid throwing a still 
heavier burden on the ratepayers are too high for the very people 
they wish to house, who, moreover, refuse to live under the rules and 
regulations (no doubt necessarily enforced in the interests of sanita- 
tion), and driven from one slum, they crowd into another, and 
exaggerate the evil. In one locality in London it is stated that only 
a few of the 5,000 occupants of the houses which were pulled down 
became tenants in County Council buildings.” 


Mr. Gibbs further says: — 


“The same story is told all over the country. In Liverpool, 
where over $10,000,000 have been spent on housing-schemes, the 
proportion of the former tenants who occupy the new houses is com- 
paratively small, while at Burton-on-Trent and Stafford housing- 
schemes have been adopted which will involve a charge upon the 
rates, and the ratepayer who does not live in municipal buildings 
will have to pay for those who do.” 


The general effect of the municipal house-building has been to 
stop all private enterprise from undertaking workmen's dwellings. 
The Times, in its series of articles on municipal socialism, gives a 
history of what the housing trusts like the Peabody, Guinness and 
Rowton companies have done for London. On the strictest business 
lines these companies have been able to secure profits ranging from 
two and one-half to four, and, in some exceptional cases, five per cent. 
Now that the city is taking up the work at a loss, the public dare not 
invest in private housing-companies, for if they did the municipali- 
ties would destroy the possibility of the capital becoming remuner- 
ative. Commenting on this investigation the 7imes of October 20, 
1902, says :- 


“Qur correspondent shows what, indeed, is common knowledge 
among all who have given any attention to the matter, that munici- 
pal house-building is a failure. When all sorts of dodges have been 
resorted to in order to lighten the apparent cost of providing work- 
men’s dwellings, the fact stares us in the face that the dwellings are 
beyond the means of the people for whom they were ostensibly 
built, or that municipal regulations are too irksome for that class to 
put up with. There is a showy, but not very practical, Act of Par- 
liament which saddles municipalities with initial costs and delays 
enough of themselves to destroy the business prospects of a building 
speculation. Putting these aside, we find that the municipal em- 
ployer does not get the same value for money as the private one. 
Overseers and workmen alike think the public purse inexhausti- 
ble and @ proper subject for plunder. The municipal council con- 
sists of gentlemen who depend on the votes of their own servants, 


Extract from a paper by Mr. Robert P. Porter read at the recent National 
Convention upon Municipal Ownership and Public Franchise. 





and can most easily secure them by laxity in control. The demor- 
alization spreads, the private builder cannot get more work than the 
public one exacts, and the result is that the rents of workmen’s 
houses steadily rise in spite of eleemosynary aid. Not only so, but 
in many cases there is an absolute dearth of houses, whereupon a 
cry is raised, not for a return to common-sense, but for more munici 
pal building with a more frank and complete reliance upon the rates, 
Accordingly, the rates are rising with alarming rapidity in most 
places, and the rise is contemplated with absolute satisfaction by our 
Socialist theorists. They think th+y are making the well-to-do pay 
for the poor and the idle. They are really inflicting a loss upon the 
community, and that loss will fall, in the long run, heavily upon the 
poor, in spite of all the legislation in the world. The poor are far 
more deeply interested than the rich in the wise conservation of the 
national resources.” 


If the above has been the result of municipal house-building in 
England, it would be most unfortunate to introduce this method in 
America, It would be far wiser to encourage philanthropic capita] 
to undertake the work, always under city supervision and coopera 
tion, with the idea that the reward should be a low but sure rate o! 
interest. 

THE CORINTH CANAL. 

J HE Corinthian Canal in Greece is the subject of a communica 
tion to the State Department by Frank W. Jackson, United 
States Consul at Patras. He says that while the canal which 

connects the Gulf of Corinth with the Gulf of A®gina, cutting 

its way through the Isthmus of Corinth or Megara, may not be 
considered of peculiar value in the United States in its proposed 
shortening of the sea-distance between New York and San Francisco, 
since the canal of Corinth dwindles into insignificance when com 
pared with the Panama water-route, yet it may be considered a min- 
iature of the projected Panama Canal; and in that respect it has 
interesting features. In regard to the historical side, he calls atten 
tion to the fact that there are striking similarities between the two 
canals, as both were undertaken and eventually abandoned by com 
panies supported by French capital. The first proposition to cut 
through the neck of land at Corinth was in 600 B. c., when Periander 
was prevented from so doing by popular superstition. Julius Cesar 
and Caligula revived the scheme, but did nothing. ‘The Emperor 
Nero made the first real attempt to cut the canal, and evidence still 
to be seen shows that the work was prosecuted with vigor, only to be 
abandoned at his death. In later times the Venetians resurrected 
the scheme, as did Gov. Cape d’Istra in the early days of the Greek 
independence, the Cretan engineer Lygouni, and the Greek Govern- 
ment itself in 1869. It was not until 1881, however, that General 

Tiir, aide-de-camp of Victor Emmanuel, obtained the rights for be- 

ginning the work, and organized a company with its offices in 

Paris. 

The work began from the Corinthian side and was divided into 
five sections. Little difficulty was experienced in the first three, 
or about 4,700 metres (5,140 yards) of the whole. With the same 
dispatch, also, the last section jutting upon the isthmian side was 
made ready. It was in cutting through the 300 metres (326 yards) 
which stretched between these portions, a section formed of mate- 
rial so hard that the use of dynamite failed to dislodge a single 
block, that the company met its greatest drawback, and, notwith- 
standing the extension of time accorded for the completion of the 
contract, the society found itself out of funds and unable to continue 
the work. A new subscription was made, and the society dispensed 
with: its costly machines, which were useless in cutting through the 
flint-like strata, and purchased others which in the end proved as 
unavailable as the former ones. ‘These and other expenses (notable 
among which must be recorded that of bridging the canal, at a cost 
of $80,000) rapidly reduced the newly subscribed capital, and in 
1890 the society found itself again penniless and a receiver was ap- 
pointed. 

The failure of this company represented an outlay of almost $10, 
000,000. It was then that Mr. Syngros organized the present enter 
prise with a capital of 5,000,000 francs ($965,000) which rapidly, but 
not without hardships, completed the work. Assisted by the Na- 
tional Bank of Greece and the Cretan Industrial Bank, Mr. Syngros 
at once secured the necessary funds, and, in spite of the solid rock 
yet to be cut through, the canal was completed three years after the 
failure of the old company, and the formal inauguration celebrated in 
July, 1893. The canal shortens the distance between all points in 
the Adriatic and the Pirgus more than 130 miles. It is not an ex 
pensive water-route, and it brings Patras and Pireus, the two cen 
tres of the export and import trade, at both of which most vessels must 
touch, within twelve hours of each other. Yet with all of these ad 
vantages, in an age when a day’s time not infrequently decides the 
fate of competition, the picturesque water-route is almost deserted 
by foreign craft, and the numerous vessels which come from the 
north and touch at Patras persist in braving the Greek coast-line, 
the storms off the southern capes, and the twenty-odd hours’ extra 
sailing to a use of the Corinthian Canal. 

The reason is that the canal is poorly located. The winds which 
render the open gulf a raging sea do not subside at the approach t 
the water-way. The canal is like a huge air-shaft, and the mighty 
currents of air which rush from one gulf to the other are not calcu 
lated to encourage the mariner to run his ship between precipitous 





walls 260 feet high and separated by only 80 feet of sea. A second 
)bstacle takes the form of a reversing current, due to a striking varia- 
ion in the tides of the two gulfs. The real difficulty, however, is 
he size of the canal itself; its width at the bottom is 68 feet 11 
nches, and it has a depth of 26 feet 3 inches. The largest vessel to 
iave used the canal was the Italian cruiser “ Giovanni Bausan,” of the 
ollowing dimensions: Length, 275 feet; beam, 42.6 feet; draught, 
8.4; aad tonnage, 3,068. However, vessels of 23.5 feet draught and 
'8.5 feet beam are permitted by the regulations to pass, which dimen- 
sions would include most of the steamers regularly trading in Greek 
waters. Nevertheless, the exacting pilotage which such dimensions 
ender necessary, emphasized by the reversing current, has so far 
served to make the canal a much less appreciated water-route than it 
would have been in the days when steamships were more modest in 
their dimensions. 

It is too late to think of changing the size of the route, but the 
other difficulties can be reduced, and it is probable that some effort 
will be made to remedy matters. At each approach the small break- 
waters, while rendering necessary service, contribute to the diffi- 
culties of navigation, and are not sufficient to afford absolute protec- 
tion to the canal. It is proposed to supersede these barriers by two 
large harbors that will make the approach less hazardous and will 
largely regulate the current. No action has yet been taken, but 
some such plan is under consideration, although the extraordinary 
depth of the Corinthian Gulf will render the repairs very costly. 

The span of the isthmus, as traced by the canal from gulf to gulf, 
is 6,342 metres (3.94 miles), and its greatest depth 79.16 metres 
(259.7 feet). A solid block of masonry, some 6 feet in thickness, 
lines the base and sides of the channel to a height of 32.5 feet, or 
about 7 feet above the sea-level, as a protection against the currents, 
its extremities making a substantial quay on each side from sea to 
sea. The sides of the channel have required no special protection 
of masonry, except in a few sections, notwithstanding their precip- 
itous pitch. A passenger on one of the Greek steamers, looking up 
at the railroad-bridge which crosses the canal at a height of 47 metres 
(122 feet) and is but 80 metres (262 feet) long from end to end, be- 
lieves himself to be gazing almost straight upward, while the slopes 
of the deepest part of the channel, by reason of their greater height, 
rise like two perpendicular cliffs. The slopes are protected from 
erosion by conduits which skirt the edge of the summits and carry 
away all surface water. Sixty electric-lamps of twenty candle-power 
mark the channel at night, and on each side at distances of 600 feet 
are attached iron stanchions to which ships may tie in case of acci- 
dent or as a protection against a driving current. 


THE ZIMBABWE RUINS. 


ROM a report by Mr. R. N. Hall, which is included in the docu- 

ments just issued by the Chartered Company, it is possible to 

gather a clear impression of the present condition of the Zim- 
babwe ruins and of the measures taken by the Company to preserve 
these remarkable evidences that Central Africa was exploited for 
gold by one of the races of antiquity. ‘ On inspecting the ruins, Mr. 
Hall found the interior of Elliptical Temple one impenetrable jungle 
of trees, bushes, creepers, tall grass (6 feet to 10 feet), and decayed 
tree stumps and branches, so that it was impossible to see beyond a 
few feet, while the surface of the ground was most irregular and 
thickly covered with wall debris. The air inside was fetid and 
heavy-smelling from the rank vegetation. There being no opening 
on the eastern side, the interior is protected from the prevailing 
winds, and the sun, shining on the damp, dense and almost tropical 
foliage and plant-growth, made the air oppressive and unhealthy, so 
that one could not remain long at atime in the building. Our first 
work was to clear away the undergrowth, but it was so dense and 
matted with creepers that, with fifteen men working for a whole day 
with hatchets, sickles and spades, we were only able to make a few 
feet advance into the interior from the west entrance. It required 
nine days for fifteen men to clear the interior of undergrowth only. 
A further three days have been given to pulling up grass and shrub 
roots. The atmosphere of the interior is completely changed, as the 
sun has dried the surface of the ground. Is is now possible to stand 
in the centre of the building and obtain an uninterrupted view of the 
walls all round, and at the same time to see at a glance the whole of 
the divisional walls and enclosures. The north side of the summit 
of the conical tower has in very recent years been denuded of several 
courses of blocks owing to the boughs of large trees swinging upon it 
n the bigh winds. ‘lhe tower is more reduced than is shown in 
hotographs taken six years ago. The dentelle ornamentation on 
1e summit has practically disappeared within the last ten years. 
ome ancient blocks in the top courses are likely to fall. ‘These 
ocks could be pushed back flush with the face of the tower, and 
me of the blocks which have very recently fallen might be restored 
) their original position. The summit, when cleaned of vegetation, 
iould be cemented over. It is a feature in Zimbabwe construction 
verywhere in Rhodesia for a block, when it falls, to carry with it 
ie stones of the course beneath it. Visitors point out that the tower 
1s lately shown a tendency to tilt somewhat towards the northeast. 
his is mainly due to the dense tree-growth enveloping the tower, 
hich keeps it constantly dripping with moisture, especially on the 
wth side, where the main wall further screens it from the morning 
in. The only remedy appears to be to so thin out the trees that 
1e tower and its foundations may become perfectly dry. The wet 
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state of the tower has caused it to become overgrown with lichen, 
which, decaying, produces vegetable matter which lodges in the 
crevices of the courses, and out of which small plants and shrubs 
grow, many of which we have removed. A large bush was growing 
out from the side in mould so formed, and the remains of a large 
bush on the summit are still to be seen. Should the tilting not be 
prevented by such means as the thinning out of adjacent trees, the 
value of the tower to scientists as a means of calculating the orienta- 
tion of the temple, and, therefore, its age, would become lost. Three 
or four trees from close to the northeast, north and northwest sides 
of the tower have been cleared away, and the vicinity has already a 
much drier appearance.” 

The dank air and soil round the tower have caused the extensive 
growth of large monkey ropes, the roots of which have pierced the 
walls and torn out lengths of the stonework. ‘The ropes have been 
cut down and uprooted, so as to give a clear view round the temple. 
The floors of the passages have been cleared of soil, scattered stones 
and wall d¢bris piled in places from which they fell, the boughs of 
trees cut away and aclearing eight yards wide made round the outside 
of the whole of the temple, so that an inspection of the walls by visitors 
is now possible. The report contains a list of various discoveries of 
articles and new features in the architecture. — London Standard. 

















‘yy LITTLE book! by Miss Clementina Black is welcome, as it 
puts before us concisely and sympathetically the life and work 
of that genius prematurely called to his fathers, Frederick 

Walker. 

Beginning as an engraver, Walker became a distinguished water- 
colorist, and ended an Associate of the Royal Academy, through his 
originality and poetry as a painter in oil-colors. Many of his pict- 
ures are in the Tate Collection on Milbank, London. 

He was a colorist and an individualist — you cannot recall any 
painter, ancient or modern, whom Walker followed; and if he studied 
the works of his artistic forbears it was in the same manner as he 
studied Nature herself: gaining his knowledge, and applying it, 
according to his own idiosyncrasies. His intimate friends tell us 
that he seemed idle. That is to say he was not always “at work”; 
but it was, as a matter of fact, at these very moments of idling, when 
he appeared to be doing nothing, that he was mentally studying, and 
thinking out his pictures. As Sir Joshua years ago pointed out, 
some people keep up a perpetual activity with the brush ‘to evade 
and shuffle off real labor — the real labor of thinking.” Walker was 
an out-door painter and, like many others, he loved his native land 
when summer green had departed. ‘The autumn tints, especially when 
the sun was low, the beautiful red-brown of the trees, their bright 
green stems, the purple distance — these were what he loved in 
English landscape ; and then we find him carrying a seven-foot can 
vas over wet grass to find a bit here and a bit there for the landscape 
background of his “ Brothers,” that beautiful idyl of semi-Classic 
design. 

In some of his attitudes there is a certain affectation — they are 
forced; see, for instance, the reaper in the “Harbor of Refuge” 
and the boy’s legs in the “ Plough”’ and the “ Wayfarers.” But no 
one can give anything except unstinted praise to that exquisite 
scheme of color, the “ Vagrants”; not only is it masterly, but one 
may almost call it a perfect work, for its beauty of tone is unrivalled. 
Coming, as Walker did, from a not too strong stock, and working in 
late autumn in the ungenial and wet atmosphere of the Thames 
Valley, it is not surprising that consumption claimed him as a victim. 
It has been said that Du Maurier drew his character of “ Little 
Billie’ from the painter’s life, but, whether or no, the real Walker 
faded away, like the fictitious one, in the middle of his career, full of 
promise, having achieved much and at the same age as Raphael. 
Had these youthful geniuses, and others, such as Vandyke, achieved 
all that lay in their power ? or would they have done more had whey 
lived another twenty years? This is a question no man can answer. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PALLADIO’S WORK: TWO PLATES. 


HOUSE OF J. J. ROGERS, ESQ., WYNCOTE, PA. MR. ADIN B. LACEY, 
ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PORCH OF THE SAME. 


1“ Frederick Walker.’ By Clementina Black. London: Duckworth & Co. 
Price 2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. leather. 
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TIMBER HOUSE, WERNIGERODE, SAXONY: [BUILT 1674; 
RESTORED 1875]. 


OLD HALI 


TIMBER HOUSE, WERNIGERODE, SAXONY ; [BUILT 1670: 
RESTORED 1901}. 


OLD HALI 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


,PARTMENT-HOUSE, NO. 755 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON, MASS. MR. 
A. H. BOWDITCH, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 

rHE “WILHELMA”™ OFFICE—BUILDING, MAGDEBURG, PRUSSIA. 
HERREN SOLF & WICHARDS, ARCHITECTS. 


[uss and the following illustration are copied from Zetischrifi fiir 


DETAILS OF THE SAME. 


rHE STADTTHEATER, GRATZ, STYRIA. 


Tuis plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 











[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
~ forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 


their correspondents. | 
OFFICE LIFE. 


New York, N. Y., 


INSANITARY 
May 11, 1903. 


To THE EpIrorRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — There is one evil connected with the multiplication 
of hich buildings that is not often emphasized or appreciated. We 
hear a great deal about the congestion of traffic, the darkening of 
the streets, and the fire hazard, but not so much about the bealth 
of the thousands of clerks who are compelled to work in badly-venti- 
lated and practically unlighted offices. It is not hard to imagine 
the probable result of working eight or ten hours a day, year in and 
year out, over a desk illuminated only by electric-light. There is 
nothing more essential to health than fresh air and sunlight, and the 
lack of them is spoiling the chance of ultimate success of many a 
voung man. We provide 30 cubic feet of air per minute and un- 
limited quantities of sunlight for our school-children, but when they 
have wraduated many have to work for double the number of hours 
each dav in offices where the occasional opening of a door introduces 
the only fresh air and the dim glow of an incandescent-lamp is the 
substitute for sunlight. Inquiry brings out the fact that the eyesight 
and often the general health of a surprisingly large number has,been 
seriously impaired from this cause, and we would do well to con- 
sider so important a matter when we discuss the advisability of the 
legal limitations of the height of our skyscrapers. 

P Yours truly, Wa. O. LupLow. 














ar Orncnomenos.—The discovery of a beehive 
tomb at Orchomenos, of which the walls were adorned with slabs cov- 
4 with a design that might be called Assyrian, has revived the inter- 


Tue EXcaVvATIONS 


ere ! If . 
est in a place describ d by Homer as renowned for its wealth. It was 


known as the Baotian Orchomenos, as there was another city of the 
same name in Arcadia Phere are so many ruins about the site, it is 
lifficult to determine where was the city or its most important part. It 
has been supposed there was a removal, caused by the overflowing of a 
lake, to a higher position. The treasury of Minyas, included by Pau- 
sanias among the wonders of Greece, stood at the foot of the Acropolis. 
-opstructed of white marble, which must have been conveyed 
The ancient topographers evidently preferred 
Schliemann visited the 


It was ¢ 
from a iong distance. 
treasury of Orchomenos to thatof Mycene. 


the d nals 

place and made some discoveries in it, but he cared more for Mycene 
from its connection with Troy, of which he was in search. There can 
he no doubt that Orchomenos has importance of its own which makes 


t a desirable field for exploration. The work is about to be under- 
taken under the auspices of the Bavarian Academy. Funds have been 
provided by Herr Jordan, and the operations wili be directed by Herr 
Bulle, who will have the aid of Herr Furtwangler. They will endeavor 
in the first place to bring to light the remains of the palace. As Orcho- 
menos was called the City of Graces, it is to be assumed the place pos- 
sessed some architectural dignity. But, so far as is known, the masonry 
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was of polygonal construction, the style seen in Tiryns having been 
only partially adopted. — The Architect. 


TaLe Or aN Travian CHIMNEYPIECE. — Paris, as we remarked the 
other day, apropos of the commotion in the Louvre over the tiara, is a 
great centre for the forging of antiquities. There has just been dis- 
covered in the suburbs a thriving factory for the fabrication of Egyp 
tian mummies, cases and all. ‘These were then shipped to Egypt, and 
in due time returned as properly antique corpses. As regards medieval 
antiquities, a very funny story is now current. A certain clever work 
man in stone made to the order of a dealer in medieval antiquities a Ve 
netian chimneypiece of the fifteenth century, and received for his work 
some two or three thousand francs. The dealer shipped the chimney 
piece to Italy, and had it set up in a palace near Venice, bringing back 
to Paris photographs of the palace, and of the chimneypiece in situ 
By means of these photographs he aroused the interest of a rich col 
lector, who sent his secretary to Venice to make sure that the photo 
graphs did not lie, and, on his favorable report, bought the thing for 
50,000 francs. On the arrival of the article at his house in Paris h« 
sent for some workmen to open the cases. One of them appeared 
to him to go about the work rather carelessly, and he remonstrated 
with the man, who answered: ‘‘ Have no fear, sir; I know just how it 
needs to be opened, for I packed it when it left Paris.”” —N. Y. Evening 
Post. 





THe CoLoR-MEANINGS OF OrtENTAL RoGs.—To understand and 
appreciate fully an Oriental rug it is necessary to know something of 
the significance of the colors used and of the political and religious 
history of the country in which it was made. For not only the designs, 
but the tones in which these are woven, are symbolic of national or 
personal prejudices. To the Oriental, colors stand for virtues and vices, 
royal insignia or social stigma. Tyrian purple, a rich and exquisite 
shade verging upon crimson, is almost universally regarded as royal to 
a classic degree. In China yellow is the color of royalty, and as such 
has held supreme sway since time immemorial. With this nation red 
is a sign of truth and virtue, and with the Egyptians a symbol of 
fidelity to “the faith.” In China, also, white is the garb of sadness 
and mourning, black signifying wickedness. Green is the gala color of 
the Turk, standing, indeed, so high in his estimation that its use in 
rugs, where it would be trodden under foot, is regarded as little short 
of sacrilege. With the Persians, rose tints symbolize the highest wis 
dom; black and indigo, sorrow. The preference of the Persian for 
duller tones and quieter shades than those which delight all the other 
peoples of the East gives the representative Persian rug a reserve and 
dignity that are effective and pleasing to Occidental taste.— N. Y 
Tribune. ’ 


“Ture GoLtpen Crown,” Brestavu. —Breslau is about to lose one of 
its treasures. “The Golden Crown’”’ will shortly be removed. The 
building occupies a large site in the centre of the town, and it will be 
supplanted by several houses of business. ‘‘ The Golden Crown’’ was 
much prized by the people, for it was one of the stateliest mansions to 
be found in Germany. It was erected between 1521-28 by Johann 
Holtz, who by his marriage was able to obtain possession of the site, 
which even at that time was valuable. The building evidently was 
erected when Italian influence was powerful in Breslau, and an old 
representation of it shows that the front was adorned with figures and 
ornament executed either in painting or in sgraffito. An inscription 
dated 1544, “(Qluevis terra patria,” suggests the building belonged to 
a stranger, and indeed Holtz was pot a native of Breslau, but of 
Cologne. The house was altered frém time to time, yet it was never 
degraded, and was always occupied by people of some rank. Breslau’s 
prosperity through manufactures is increasing, and the ancient patri- 
cian mansion, like many another example of antiquity, has to succumb 
to trade. There is general regret at its loss, but the inevitable is not to 
be avoided. — The Architect. 





A Fortiriep Recrory.—In an article on “ Historical Houses’’ in 
the May issue of 7he House a writer calls attention to a curious reli 
of the days when the Northumbrian pastor was compelled to live in a 
fortified house if he wished to preserve his worldly goods from th: 
plundering bands of moss-troopers who were continually crossing 
the Scottish border and raiding the homesteads of defenceless villagers 
One of the best examples of these fortified rectories, originally built in 
the fourteenth century, still exists in Kothbury. It is described in a 
list of fortlets in 1542 as a “toure and a little barmekin, being the 
man’con of the p'sonage of Rothbury.” It has walls 11 feet thick 
at the base and 6 feet at the top. It has turrets at the cornera and a 
chamber with a stone floor, into which the rectors drove their cattle at 
night or on the approach of the raiders. 


Mr. Wuisrier’s Honors.— The honorary degree of LL.D. con 
ferred yesterday on Mr. James McNeill Whistler by the University of 
Glasgow is the second honor which this distinguished and resolute 
artist has received from Scotland, as the Royal Scottish Academy 
elected him an honorary member a few months ago. These are his 
only official British honors, although he has lived in London at least 
half of his long life. The first public body to purchase one of his 
pictures was the Corporation of Glasgow, which possesses his portrait 
of Thomas Carlyle, a work which, although it is a much more interest 
ing declaration of the painter’s temperament than of the sitter’s, brings 
every year not a few visitors to the city. Many of Mr. Whistler's 
works, including his “‘ Princesse du Pays de Porcelaine,” which was 
the centre of the famous room in the house of Leyland, the great 
Liverpool shipowner, are in the neighborhood of Glasgow. I regret to 
hear that Mr. Whistler is not at all well after a winter in the house h 
has rented on the Chelsea Embankment. — Manchester Guardian. 
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YVAIITIER MACHINE CO., 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


BosTON, 


53 STATE STREET - - - 
[LEVATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 

HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


st WEsT 24TH ST., NEw YORK 








A® ROHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
<* TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


M4SSACHUSE TTS LIN. STITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG } 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. P roficiency it 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen anc 
students from other colleges to enter third yea: 
work, 

For catalogues and information applv to 
H. W. TYLER. Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. Boston. Miss 


CAMBRIDGE, “MASS 


_ AR VARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
offers professional courses in Engineering, Min- | THE FIVE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, etc. Students admitted by exami- 
nation and by transfer from other Schools or 


ing and Metallurgy, 


Colleges. Approved Special Students admittec 
without examinations. New and enlarged equip- 


ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary, 


J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. 


? a OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


NEW YORK.: 


THE SOCIETY OF BEA UX.. ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established . 

A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 
open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 


seaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, etc. 
For information apply to the Secretary of the Com 


mittee on Education, 3 East 88d St., New York City. 
ITHACA, N. Y 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ASHINGI ‘ON v. NIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANIL 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 
College Graduates admitted to advanced standing 


or as special students. 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Ofl0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 

Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 


Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA NIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


“THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 
attr 


BY 
WILuiaAM R. WARE 
1 | Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12’ Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 








aes E*inish 


that is made of inferior material will always look cheap and 
mar the beauty of the finest drawing room. The best mate 


rials that can 


Str 





Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 


They always give satisfaction. 





be obtained are used in the manufacture of our 


uctural Enamels 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have pamames similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 


Book. S: 


‘Italian Renaissance Doorways.” 


104 Plates: 10 x 1414/7, 
In Cloth, 87.40. 
In Portfolio, 86.50. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPANY, Publishers. 


B* JOKS: 


‘Minor Fountains. 


9 


40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11%, 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPANY, Publishers, 
BOs: we 


‘‘Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10/ x 1444’. 

In Cloth, $7.50 

In Portfolio, $6.40. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 


BOO*KS: nee 


*“* Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 





Illustrated with 50 Plates: 13/7 x 1744”. 
Price bound, 210.00. Unbound, 29.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 


| Booxs 


“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, ’ olio. Price, $7 oo. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 

Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STRBET, 





45 Broadway, New York 


Established 1830. New Yor. 
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Ball Bearing Hinges CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 

In Wrought Bronze 

oat tint WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 

DLAC D EDL cimror cozgvesrn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. CLINION, MASS. 


som uwommaron anor | LA OONSIPUCHGN Moderne,” 


ALL FINISHES lJ S M Al | CHUT ES A journal of whose merits our ventions have had 
_ : opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
Our new Catalog can be had for the e a < + tat to it and our occasional republica- 


asking. WHICH ARE tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, most complete and most interesting of the 
write to the sole makers. French architectural journals. 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
The Stanley Works, Dept. C PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. course of publication. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 


The YANTACAW Chemical Fire Extinguisher j)""""™""""™" "or 


N Acid used, nor poisonous gas generated PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 
































D er from explosi — 
anger from explosion SZ ~ ’ - 3: 40 Francs. :: 


Danger from Chemical or stream to person or fabric 
Periodical recharging, testing or polishing. 
‘Always in the accustomed place and ready for instant use. 


No mechanism to become defective. ex rs qe Pes 
Can be recharged in from twelve to twenty seconds. Ne enters Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


Much more powerful and efficient than carbonic acid gas f 2 
machines. FS Sp || LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE 
Made in sizes capable of charging 25, 50 and 100 gallons of P Sa | ' 
water without recharging. : 
; With the twin Yantacaw a continuous charged stream can 18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
ye obtained. i 
Send for descriptive booklet. 


Yanlacaw Mig. Co., 802 Land Title Bldg, Phila. vie one seta tn neien 








Established nearly 40 Years 











«» SHE... 


JORUTH ARCHITECT 


WHAT Is IT? WHERE IS IT? 
AND 





Contract Reporter 





@ The difference in cost between the best and Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


| 





worst roofing tin is too small to be considered 








in connection with the cost of taking off a bad 6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 


. a 
Bi ie 


roof or repairing it. @ « Taylor Old Style” 





roofing tin lasts longer than the building itself, PRICE, FOURPENCE 





lasts longer than the memory of the man who 
° ‘ . The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
put it on, and 1S to-dav an actual evidence upon PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
‘ has a large and influential circulation; has been 
- a. 4 . kT ° proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
thousands ot roofs. | he brand 1S the metal Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 

















worker's safeguard. 
Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 
Send us post-office money order for 50 
N. & G. TayLor Co. cents and we will send you the last six 


a , 
Established 1810 weeks’ issues. 


PHILADELPHIA On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 


12 months. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


CHICACO 


BOSTON 








80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 


18 FLETCHER ST., New YORK. 





BARGAINS 


We have a few incomplete sets of the 


Imperial Edition of the American Architect 


for the years 1893, 


1894 and 


1895 which we will sell at a bargain. 


These are not second-hand copies, but fresh and perfect copies from our own stock-room. 


Each copy 
Each copy 


contains, besides the black-and-white illustrations, a single gelatine print. 
was published at twenty-five cents, but we will sell each lot as it stands for $5.00. 


































































Supplying each customer with the fullest of these incomplete lots in stock at the time of receiving his 
order. 
The shortage runs from one to six or eight issues: for instance 
> Db 
One lot A. 1894. Short one print. E. & O. E 
Four lots B. as “¢ two « “ 
One lot C. % “ two issues. me 
Four lots D. ss ~ “ “ 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
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3 a Stamped Steel 
Es = Ceiling, Sidewall 


. — = - etc., has held its place in the 


| EEA eS front for years. It has no equal 
| in construction or design 
| Catalogue and prices furnished 


upon re quest 
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CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 














[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘Topical 
Architecture’’ Library} 





‘Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10in. x 14} in. 


Uniform with the first volume |‘ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 . 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 
large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 
wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 
ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 
of lower stories. 

The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 
artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 
In Portfolio ° 





American Architect Company 


211 Tremont St., Boston 








CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUBz 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis al] estimates which he 
“receives” prior to putting in his own bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received’ when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it to be uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. ; 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 


ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 


The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 

A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 

erformed, as is prescribed in the contract made 
»y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

* * * * * ~ * * * * * 


ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 
»rincipal contractor for damages in amount not 
ess than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of: this 
Association. 

* * a: +. wD * * * a 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change. it plans or specifications, or 
in both, during th. progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained through refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 

A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary, M. B. A. 
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John Scott Legacy Premium 
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ISSUED BY THE 














FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


HAS BEEN AWARDED TO THE 


“STAR” Ventilator 


A Valuable and Unique Prize for 
Superior Merit 








PHILADELPHIA MERCHANT & CO., INC. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK Sole Manufacturers BROOKLYN 











Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


fag, Lithography 
Heliotype 
Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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Fashions Change 





and we believe they have changed 
suficiently for architects to find now 
a greater ‘‘practical’’ value in the 


‘cNorman Monuments 
of Palermo,”’ 


than this interesting publication 
seemed to have at the date of pub- 
lication, when it was in this coun- 
try held to be a crime to design a 
building 1n any other than the Ro- 
manesque style—at that time the 
architectural ‘«‘fashion’’ of the hour. 

















Originally published at $20.00, 
unbound, in four parts, it can 
now be had, bound, for $12.00. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION, 








OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 


WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


) ——SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
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*“ Artist and Artisan’’ is the title of an attractive 
Brochure dealing with the origin of the Hardware 
of Ornament (Art Metal Work) and its present de- 


velopment and uses. It will be sent on request. 








Wttann L, CANDEE.) yrgrg, GPO, 7. Maxson, Gen'lSup, THE OKONITE CO., Ltp., 253 Broapway, NEw York. ) | 
' 
The = T . 
THE YALE LOCKS, Builders’ ‘ W. J. PERRY SKY, WS : 
Hardware and Art Metal Work* NS Dumb aM \, WAL i) 
cm ff : H 
are produced by the Waiter 7i am ave dt {s} [ i NEW YORK 
n . ) . : 
FoR - FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 
Yale & Towne Hotels, Restaurants 
Mfc. Companv. Stores, Libraries and ° 
G 1 Offi e 9-1 ¢ o St Private Residences ects SUC SEYNS wisi i 
onere anes ; Nag aie J - nstatled very sim yiy and a reasona e cost. READY 
New York City. ee aes = MIXED RED PAINT t 
Ww. Je PERRY Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 1 


591 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 
























absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. ; 


MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 




















SODERLUND 
NON-SCALDING 









Gymnasiums, Colleges 
Hospitals, Asylums 


UNION BRASS WORKS CO. 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


“SHOWER FIXTURE 


Designed Especially for 


SCHOOL HOUSE AND FACTORY 


Stairs Should be Protected with 


MASON SAFETY TREAD 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 





‘| E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK City. 























HE Leads in Dixon’s Pencils are the same all the way 
No hard spots; no soft spots ; no surprises ; 


Ask for 


through. 
an even, smooth, clean lead from tip to point. 
catalogue 14-}. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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BROOMELL’S 


VAPOR SYSTEM 


OF HEATING 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. 
Superior to hot water heating. 
No air valves. 
Heat under perfect control. 


No pressure on radiators, 
No noise. No machinery. 


Easily installed by all steamfitters. 


i i i i i i i OB i i il 


917 Arch Street 


VAPOR H EATING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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f a < = ; peeing ecco “ 
Horticultural Designers and Builders 
PERFECT SASH-OPERATING APPARATUS 


FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, CREENHOUSES, ETC. 
HOT WATER BOILERS FOR GREENHOUSES @ DWELLINGS 


HITCHINGS & CO, “322% 


New York 








Send Four Cents 
for Catalogue 
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DRAWING 


ARCHITECTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE 
MECHANICAL 


re oe ene een. Sree 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
VERY draftsman should 
have a thorough knowl- 


edge of these courses, from a 
theoretical as well as a prac- 
tical standpoint. The 
struction papers have been 
prepared by men familiar with 
every phase of practical work. 
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Instruction 
under 
Direction 
of 
Members 
of the 
Faculty 
of 
Armour 
Institute 
of 
Technology 





MAIN BUILDING 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 
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Other Courses in 
Eiectrical, Mechanical, Stationary 
Civil, Locomotive, Marine, and Sani- 
tary Engineering; Navigation, Refrig 
eration, Architecture, Sheet Metal 
Work, Telegraphy, Telephony, Tex 
tile Manufacturing, also 4 
special Engineering Courses. 


short 


In addition to their regular instru 


tion papers students in full E-nginees 


ing courses are furnished a Technical 






y 
MINES 


Reference Library (in ten v 
as a help in their studies. 






AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


at 
Armour Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the ‘best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 


is our Extra Quality SASH CORD 


The colored spot is our trademark 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 







Send for 
Samples 





WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 





"ie ire “ye 
Ai ESTABLIS 








ELECTRIG HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


[Incorporated] 


141 Broadway, New York 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 











. | 
The Introstile 

A practical device doing away withthresholds. It saves 

fue] and keeps out dust,dirt, rain and snow. It also 

deadens noises between rooms, and prevents odors from } 

entering. Investigate the best door strip made. Our 
illustrated booklettells all about it. Yours forthe asking b 

The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
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FILES FOR ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 
durable and finished. 
styles. 


STEEL 
Incombustible, convenient, 
Send for Booklet 542, illustrating new 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
154 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 








ASPHALT Roors,” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


26 BROADWAY Naw Yorx. 


.{ [Ne 


_— WALLS 












WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16'" ST 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILING CO 


537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY 











Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 


‘**CONSERVO” 
WwoonD PRESERVATIVE 
For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 














for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





. . 
Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - = - New York City. 











al 
METAL CEILINGS 


Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and com- 
They 


mand the admiration of on. y can be used in all 
classes of buildings, are easy to apply, and highly 
ornamental. They do n't shrink, crack, get water- 
soaked, or fall off. They are safe and sanitary. 
Their durability make 8 them the most economical 
ceilings in existence. vars * Classified Designs *” em- 
brace a variety of atyle and there J. » building that 
we cannot match in its’ style of architecture. Send 
for our booklet ** A New Idea in Metal Ceilings,” ’tis 
ree, 


The Berger Manviacturing Co. 


CANTON, OHIO 


New Vork OMiee: 210 E. 234 St., New York, N. Y. 
New England Branch: 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the Ladies’ Re- 
tiring Room, Broad St. station, 
Philadelphia. 

Noiseless, non-slippery, sanitary. 
Cleans perfectly ; always bright 
and fresh. ‘The only tile floor 
that servants can stand on with- 
out making the feet sore. A 
perfect floor for offices, banking- 
rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath rooms, billiard-rooms, 
vestibules, halls, church aisles, 
piazzas, etc. Laid directly on 
wood, stone, concrete or iron. 
Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
































Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York ... . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
fo ee ee 150 Lake St. 
St.Louis ... . . 411 Ne. 3dSt. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . The B.&S. Folding 
Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tewer St., Upper 

St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

Baltimore . Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place. 




















Rudyard Kipling 


and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Topical Architecture” 
15 Volumes of he fist) AT for $5.00 


On receipt of five dollars we will deliver, carriage paid, a fifteen volume 





set of Rudyard Kipling’s works— cloth bound, pocket-volume size—and will 
send “Topical Architecture” for one year from date of order. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


211 Tremont Street, Boston 

















STORE HEATING 
AND VEN TILA TION 


is only beginning to receive the attention it deserves. The really 
progressive merchant already sees the advertising value of a comfort- 
able store and recognizes the mission of pure air as a means of increas- 
ing the efficiency of his employees, We employ the fan system, 
forcing the air under pressure to the desired points and insuring 
positive ventilation. The heating surface is localized, extended piping 


systems are avoided and the temperature automatically controlled 


B. F,. STURTEVANT CO. 


BOs TO N., MASS. 
NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA 2 CHICAGO 2 LONDON 
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The American Architect 


and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


211 TrEMONT St., Boston, Mass. 


Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 


Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 


International Edition, per year in advance 16.00 | 
- 18 


os quarterly 00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 
Topical Architecture 
(Monthly) 


Subscription #3 per year 


&@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents: 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 
M. F. Dyer, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
F. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ eee 
sais,” 15 cents per line (8 words tothe line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 








New Advertisements. 
THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. (Columbus, 0O.), Steel 
Rolling-doors. Page xiv. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO. (Boston, Mass.), Cameras. 
Page xv. 
JORUTH. Page il. 








See last or next issue for the following 

advertisements :— 
Carter’s Inks. 
Chicago & Alton Railway. 
Crawford Specialty Co. 
Cadell, F. EB. 
Charles J. Jager Co. 
Grant Pulley & Hardware Co. 
Keasbey & Mattison Uo. 
Lunt, Moss & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Oo. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
American School of Correspondence. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burnham. 

Folsom Snow Guard Oo. 

Claude L. Hagen. 
Kent-Costikyan. 

Nelson, C. T., & Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Pitt, Wm. R. 

Sayward, William H. 

Tyler Co., The W. S. 

Van Kannel Revolving Door Co. 
8S. Wilke Mfg. Co. 


~ ARGHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


N R. VICTOR ANDRE MATTESON, architect, 
announces the opening of an office at 6-7 Post- 
office Building, La Salle, Il. 1 

N ESSRS. BALLANTYNE & EVANS, architects, 
wish to announce change of address to 22 Pine 

St., New York City. 1431 
LBERT RANDOLPH ROSS, architect, has re- 
moved his office from 156th Fifth Ave. to 542 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Telephone connection. 














WANTED. 
ITUATION. — Wanted, situation as assistant or 
first-class draughtsman by college graduate; 10 

years’ experience Paris, New York, Chicago, estimat- 
ing, designing, detailing mostly steel buildings. Salary 
$25 per week. Address *‘ Designer,” care American 
Architect. 1430 





WANTED. 

ARTNER. — An architect, thoroughly competent, 

desires to form a copartnership with an architect 
or engineer possessing ability, or would assume a 
pesition in any effice as draughtsman or as supervisor 
ofinstruction. Atliberty Junelst. Would exchange 
references. Address “I-Beam,” American Architect. 
32 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 








ADVANCE RUMOBS. 


Atlantic City, N. J.— Competitive plans have been 
invited from several architects in Philadelphia, 





te the largest and finest 


Removal °°! eo 


ishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 





J, W. TAYLOR'S phorooRarn SERIES 


OF AMERIGAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





JERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORK: 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


The Tucker Improved Grease Tra) 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 





Circulars may be had on application, 








Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott lron Works. 
BRANCHES 
110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
| 878 Boylston St.. Boston Flood Bldg..San Francis: 
| 1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 














Varnish Manufacturers. 








The most artistic and durable color effects on shingles are pro- 
duced with Shingletint, which is a scientific combination of linseed 
oil, coloring matter, creosote and the necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered Shingletint is conspicuous 
not only for its superiority, but because it can be called for by its 
distinctive name, thus offering the consumer protection against infe- 
rior goods offered for the same purpose. 

When buying shingle stains it will be worth while to ignore the 
“just as good” argument and insist upon Shingletint. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free upon request. 


BERRY BROS., Limited. ets —— ‘Rocleeatt San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 









St. Louls 





EA 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


including Albert Kelsey, Seymour Davis and Paul 
A. Davis, 3d, W. C. Pritchett, Jr., J. T. Windrim, 
Edgar V. Seeler and George Bispham Page and 
Harold F. Adams of this place, for the new United 
States post-office to be built at the southeast corner 
of Pacific and Pennsylvania Aves. The building 
will be of stone, fireproof construction, two stories 
high with basement. There is an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the building, exclusive of the site. 


Baltimore, Md.— Some quaint and ancient houses 
at Thames and Philpot Sts., which are said to have 
passed the century mark, are being torn down. 
They are Nos. 1432, 1434 and 1436 Thames St. and 
the old three-story house at the northeast corner of 
Thamesand PhilpotSts. The preperty was recently 
purchased by the Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co., 
the object being to secure a site for a planing mill. 

The erection of an office-building is contemplated 
by the Maryland Casualty Co. upon its recently 
purchased site. 

Battle Creek, Mich.— The Legislature has appro- 
priated $25,000 for a normal school and the citizens 
are making an effort to secure a site. 


Bedford, Ind.— Plans prepared by Krutsch & Co., 
93 Baldwin Building, Indianapolis, have been ac- 
cepted for a new $30,000 jail and jailer’s residence 
in this city. 

Birmingham, Ala.— The works of the Southern 
Pipe Co., recently burned, causing a loss of $150,000, 
will be rebuilt. 


Boston, Mass.— Rich, Harris & Frohman have 
secured an option on the property owned and occu- 
pied by the Children’s Mission, at 277 Tremont St. 
It is quite likely that the syndicate will purchase 
this site and erect a theatre immediately after the 
demolition of the historic Boston Museum. 


Bowling Green, Ky.— A new plant is to be built 
by the Wadsworth Stone & Paving Co., 411 Trades- 
man Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Cost, $25,000. 


Cambridge, Mass.—A brick students’ house will 
be erected at a cost of $50,000 for the Radcliffe 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


College, in accordance with plans by Architect 
A. W. Longfellow, of Boston. 


Cincinnati, O.—It is reported that Mr. Proctor, of 
the firm of Proctor & Gamble, has donated a $40,000 
lot to erect a cathedral at this place. 


Columbus, O.— A $150,000 four-story business block 
will be erected on N. High St. by Lincoln Fritter. 


Danville, I11.— A large tile factory building is to be 
erected here. Address 8. W. Dixon, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


Denver, Col. — Andrew Carnegie’s offer to donate 
$200,000 for a public library building in this city ha 
been accepted by the Board of Supervisors. 


Des Moines, Ia.— Plans for a brick bank, office and 
lodge building, 80’ x 88’, to be erected at 24th ani 
University Ave., have been completed by Arcbi- 
tects Eastman & Co., Observatory Building. | 
will be three-story, have steam heat, combinatio: 
lighting, ete. Cost, $25,000. 

Gallipolis, O.—Plans for the Carnegie library buil 
ing to be erected at this city will be prepared b 
Architect W. T. Mills, 2314 N. High St., Columbu 


Hattiesburg, Miss.— A press report states that 
$50,000 plant for making creosote, turpentine an! 
other products from pine logs will be built here | 
J. A. Carre & Brother. 


Logansport, Ind. — Sidney R. Badgley, Clevelan«, 
O., is architect for the $40,000 Broadway M. 
Church to be erected here, 


Los Angeles, Cal.— An office-building is to 
erected by Homer Laughlin, on Hill St., betwe: 
3d and 4th Sts. Prices are being obtained on m 
terial and the building may be erected within 
year. 

Louisville, Ky.—B. F. Avery & Sons, plow mai 
facturers, have increased their capital stock 
$1,400,000 for the purpose of enlarging their fact: 
building. 

Manchester, N. H.— By the will of the late M: 
Balch the residue of her estate, after numero : 
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Nature’s Best Production 


REDWOOD| © 


That’s All 


BARTLETT LUMBER, COMPANY 
ROOM.409,EXCHANGE BLDG.STATE ST..BOSTON, MASS. 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 
Manufacturers of the best grade of “State of 

Maine , akhy 
Rail shipments made direct from works to 
wey poms Gesired “2 OS 

























Se 


This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 
going steel tug, by means of which the 
New York Market is promptly supplied 
with fresh lime atalltimes . ... . 


Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to 
any port on the Atlantic coast . . . . . 


MAIN OFFICE . P ‘ . . . 
New York Office * . ‘ 











ROCKLAND, MAINE 
Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) | 


stories, The extension will be 30’ x 50’, with base- 
ment and two stories. The basement is to be of 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


bequests are paid, is to be devoted to the establish- 
ment of a hospital inthis city. Itis estimated that 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Mountain Lake, Minn. — The village has decided 
to erect a $25,000 school-building. 


if the amount available will be about $150,000. The| — a = the building of Harvard | wow York, N. Y.— Architect Herbert G. Paull, of 
() foundation of a hospital for consumptives is sug-| brick and Indiana limestone. It will cost over| ~ jog wellingt 1.. Teronto. Cap.. t : ae 
gested. | $100,000. The architect is Charles A. Rich, of New b Wellington Pl., Toronto. Can., bas in prepara 


tion plans for a large institutional building to be 


York City. The building is given by Charles Scott erected in Central New York State. 


Maysville, K y.—Leon Coquard, 169 First St., Detroit, 


‘. Mich., has drawn plans for a $55,000 chureh to be| 82d Charles Scott, Jr., of po pe mn a oon Estimates have been invited from Philadelphia 
erected by the St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Chureh, | fF M&ny years @ trustee of Wesleyan, the latter a! pyilders for the new store to be erected by John 
‘ i ; graduate of Wesleyan in the class of 1886. It is} Wanamaker on the site of the old A. T. Stewart 
* MecKees Rocks, Pa. — Bids are now being received given in memory of John Bell Scott, class of 1881, building. It will be of fireproof construction, four 
of by Arehitect Seymour Davis, 907 Walnut St., Phila who died from illness contracted while serving 4*| teen stories high, with basement and sub-basement 
lelphia, for the three-story brick and stone Y. M, | chaplain in the United States Navy during the and will have fronts of stone and terra-cotta. Esti- 

Le ©. A. building for this city. | Spanish American War. mated cost, between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 


Middletown, Conn.—The Scott pliysical laboratory | Milwaukee, Wis. — It is said that the Milwaukee 


at Wesleyan University will consist of a main build- | 
ing andan extensionintherear. The main building 
will be 61’ x 102’, containing basement and three | 


Bridge Co. will expend $100,000 for new buildings 
for its plant and will also erect an $18,000 brick and 
steel shop. 








YANKEE VARNISH REMO 


Thoroughly and speedily removes varnish, shellac, wood filler, stain, 


ete. Woodwork may be refinished immediately without the least 


danger or injury, if our directions are followed. 


Used with perfect 


success for removing the finish on several hundred rooms at Yale 


College. 


THE 


Sample furnished upon application. 


BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING CoO. 


NEW MILFORD, CONN. 


5:FULTON ST., NEW YORK; 


70 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO; 


231 DOCK ST. PHILADELPHIA 


Student indignation has been aroused at Columbia 
by the high prices of the boarding-bouses near the 
university. The Columbia Spectator, the student 
newspaper, in an editorial outlines the present 
methods of the boarding-house keepers and makes 
a plea for South Field and dormitories. 

Plans have been filed for alteration to the Educa 
tional Alliance building at the corner of E. Broad 
way and Jefferson St. A six-story brick annex is 
to be erected. The Educational Alliance, of which 
Isidor Straus is president, is the owner. G. W. 
Bremner is the architect. The cost is placed at 
$50.000. 

W. G. Pigueron. 7 E. 42d St., has finished plans 
for a nine-story office and loft building, 26” x 125’, 
to be built at 32 Union Sq. and 104-106 E. 16th St.; 
cost, $200,000. G. H. Pigueron, 7 E. 42d St., is the 
owner. 

Plans for a $140,000 ten-story brick and marble 
hotel for Mrs. Grace L. Cloos-Long have been pre- 
pared by Architects Stein, Cohen & Roth, 92 Fifth 
Ave, 


Niles, Mich. —The Niles Automobile and Gas En 


gine Co. has been organized with a capital stock of 
$25,000 for the erection of a new factory building. 


North Smithfield, R. I.— Plans are under con 


sideration for the construction in this town of a 
cotton mill, with 45,000 spindles and 1,100 looms, at 
a cost of $400,000, by the Blackstone Manufactur 
ing Co., of Blackstone. Work will be commenced 


at once. ? About_450 hands are already employed, 
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RO A NG for 
house 


. or barn.  Fire-proof. 
. Hasily Laid. Cheaper 
than slate or wood, 

Lf, Saas Prices, catalogue and 
PR ™® testimonials FREE. 
y a) MONTROSS SHINGLE 

CO., Camden, N. J. 





Architectural Sheet Metal 
Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 
Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 














A* a precaution to promote health 


Expanded Metal 


wardrobes and lockers should be used 
to store clothing, because they admit 
light and air on all sides. 

Wardrobes or other 













enclosures made of 
this material can be 
made very attractive 








and it is far more dur- 


able than any other 


material used for this 





purpose It will be 












well to specify 
Expanded Metal 


in your plans. 













MERRITT & CO. 
tear Ridge Avenue PHILADELPHIA 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
and when the new plant is completed 500 more men 
will be given work. 

Palo Alto, Cal.—C. A. Ingerson, of 40 New Mont 
gomery St., was awarded the contract to build the 
gymnasium at Stanford University. The contract 
price was $47,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—D. A. McClelland is about to 
begin work on the five-story warehouse to be erected 
for the Equitable Warehousing Co. It will be lo- 
cated at 5th and Willow Sts. and is to be 40’ x 184’, 
of brick and stone with elevators, electric light, 
etc. Cost, $60,000. 

Permit has been granted and work started on the 
handsome stone and brick church which is to be 
erected at the corner of 8th and York Sts. for St. 
Eiward’s Roman Catholic Chureh, from plans by 
W.& G. Audsley, architects. 1[t will be a one-story 
structure of stone measuring 105’ x 195’, to cost 
about $150,000. Melody & Keating are the builders. 

A. Whitehead has secured the contract for the 
new residence to be built on 16th St., near Walnut 
St., for Mrs. Howard Roberts. Plans by Architect 
T. M. Rogers provide for a brick and stone building, 
30’ x 60’; cost, $20,000. 

Work has begun on a large operation of dwelling 
houses in the 34th Ward to cost about $180,000, 
There will be 89 houses, 14’ 6/7 x 43’ and 16’ x 54’, to 
be bailt on Salfort St., between Market and Arch 
Sts., and on the north side of Market St., between 
60th and Salfort Sts. They will be two stories 
high, of brick aud stone. 

Pittsbargh, Pa. — Bids will be received by Archi- 
tects Carpenter & Crocker, East End, Moreland 
Building, on the St. James Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh. It will cost $60,000. 

Providenc®, R. I. — There is a project afoot among 
labor unions to erect a large building for the use 











Structural 
Steel 
for every 


purpose 









BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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OF NEW 





YORK 





Engineers 
and 


Contractors 


. Robb’s Residence, New York City 













EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES "°°" ‘New7¥oer°"’’”” 


NEW YORK 

























PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY asssic wetting Mii Company 


A. C. FAIRCHILD, Pres. Gro. H. BLaKELey, Chf. Engr. J. B. Cooxg, Sec. and Treas 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work. for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 
Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. J. Boston Office, 31 State St. New York Office, 5 Nassau St. 





PROPOSALS. 


YMNASIUM. 
[At Fort Snelling, Minn 
Office of Chief Q. M., St. Paul, Minn. Sealed pro 


PROPOSALS. 
ASON AND CARPENTRY WORK. 


[At Boston, Mass.) 
The School-house Commissioners of Boston invite 

























proposals for doing mason, carpentry and other work 
in the Walnut St. School, Walnut St., Dorchester 
District, Boston, Mass., also proposals for installing a 
plumbing system in said building. Only proposals 
obtained at the otfice of the Commissioners, 120 Boy|s- 
ton St., signed by the bidder and left before May 
27, 1903, at said office, with a certified check for 
$500, payable to the city if the proposal is net carried 
out, will then and there be publicly opened and read. 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, JOHN H. COLBY, FRED- 
ERIC O. NORTH, commissioners. 1430 


RIDGE. 





[At Gettysburg, Pa.) 

Proposals for the construction of a steel bridge at | 
Reynolds Ave. upon the battlefield of Gettysburg 
will be received until June 1 by John T. Nicholson, 

chairman water department. 1430 | 


UILDING. 
(At Elizabeth City. Va.) | 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Office of 
Treasurer Southern Branch, National Home, Eliza- 
beth City County, Va.. uutil June 3, 1903, for a 
frame building (officers’ quarters) in accordance with 
plans and apecifications, copies of which, with blank 
proposals, and other information, may be had upon 
application to the treasurer. 


RIDGE. 


Bids are wanted June 4 by the Board of County 
Commissioners for the conetruetion of a 200-foot 
bridge ever Mil] River at Bowes Ford. 1430 


GOURT-HOUSE. 

{At Greensburg, Pa.) 

Bids will be reeeived until Thursday, June 4, 
1903, for the erection and completion of the new 
court-honse for Westmereland County, at Greens- 
barg, Pa., in accordance with plans and specifica- 
tions of Architect William Kaufman, Lewis Building, 
Pittsburgh, a copy of which is now on file in the pro- 
thonotary’s office,Greensburg. Bids will be received 
for either stone or granite; selection to be made after 
receiving bids; stone to be of buff or blue Cleveland, 
O . sandstone; granite to be fine grain, light gray. 





f labor unions and societies. The plan is to raise 
$20,000 by January 1, 1905, by selling shares at $1 
each, and if the total amount is not secured by that 
date all of the money is to be refunded with inter- 
est. No location has as yet been secured, but it is 
understood that the building will be in some down- 
town section 

Spokane, Wash. — An appropriation of $20,000 has 
been made by the Legislature for a brick armory 


JOHN H. BROWN, controller, Greensburg, Pa. 
1430 


| DDITION. 
[At Creston, Ia.) 
Bids will be received until Jane 7 at the office of 
R. C. Winter for the erection of a two-story addition 
to the Jefferson School. Plans can be seen at the 
office of Architect W. 8S. Joseph, Room 4, Liberty 





building here, the city to furnish site. 


Block. 1431 


| 54 3/7 x 143/ 1034/7, for a shrapnel shop. 


| 


[At Fort Benton, Mont.) | 


posals will be received at this office until June 3 
1903, for the construction of gymnasium and post 
exchange building at Fort Snelling, Minn. Plans 
and specifications may be seen and blank proposals 
with full instructions had upon application here 
GEO. EF. POND, C. Q. M. 1430 


—_— 

[At Castlewood, S. D.) 

Proposals for the construction of a steel bridge 

will be received by L. H. Forde, county auditor, 
until July 10. 1431 


ONCRETE WALK. 
[At Fort Mett, N. J 
Sealed proposals for constructing about 16,000 
square feet concrete walks here will be received 
until June 6, 1903. Information furnished on 
application. QUARTERMASTER, Fort Mott, N. JJ. 
1431 


UILDING. 

|At Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frankford Arsenal, Philade)phia, Pa. Sealed pro 
posals will be received until June 12, 1903, for 
constructing one 2}-story brick and steel building, 
Information 
upon application. FRANK HEATH, Major Ord 

Dept., Commanding. 1431 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar 
chitect, Washington, D. C., May 14,1903. Sealéd pro 
posals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 16th day of June, 1903. and them opened 
for the construction (including plumbing, heating 
apparatus, electric conduits and wiring) of the exten 

| sion of the U.S. Custom-house and Post-office at Alex- 


| andria, Virginia, in accordance with the drawings and 


specification, copies of which may be had at this office 


| er at the office of the Custedian at Alexandria, 


Va., at the discretion of the Supervising Architect 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
: 1431 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
| Architect, Washington, D. C., May 14, 1903. Sealed 
| proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
| P, M. on the 25th day of June, 1903, and then opened, 
| for the construction (not including heating appa 
| ratues, electric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. 
| Post-office at Leadville, Colorado, in accordance with 
| drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
| had at this office or at the office of the Postmaster at 
| Leadville, Colorado, at the discretion of the Supervis 

ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super -*ting 
Architect. 1431 
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Manufactured by 


DAVID CRAIG, 72.88040,sTREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


VAN NOORDEN’S 


Sheet Metal Work 


The unusual kind; rich in artistic treate 
ment and mechanical perfection. ‘The 
product of ample capital, inventive genius, 
mechanical skill. We want your work 
because we put the relish of the saltness 
of experience into it. Guaranteed the 
standard, unexcelled, unapproached. 
Catalogue and money-saving data free. 


E. VAN NOORDEN Co., 
944 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


























PROPOSALS. 
| 
™’ YMNASIUM. 
[At Fert Huachuca, A. T.) 
Denver, Col. Sealed proposals will be received | 
here until June 6, 1903, for constructing a gym- 
nasium and post exchange building at Fort Hua- 
chuca, A. T. Information furnished on application 
to quartermaster, Fort Huachuca, A. T., or the 
undersigned. LIEUT. COL. J. W. POPE, ©. Q. M. 
1431 | 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising | 
Architect, Washington, D. C., May 14,1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
Pp, M. on the 18th day of June, 1908, and then opened, | 
for the construction (including plumbing, heating | 
apparatus, electric wiring and conduits of the U. S. 
Post-office at Boone, Iowa, in accordance with draw- 
ings and specifications, copies of which may be had at | 
this office, or the office of the Postmaster at Boone, | 
lowa, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect, 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
1431 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising | 
Architect, Washington, D.C., May 16, 1903 Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 22d day of June, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction (including heating apparatus, 
electric wiring and conduits) of the U.S. Post-oftice 
ut Stillwater, Minnesota, in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be | 
had at this office, or the office of the Postmaster at 
Stillwater, Minnesota, at the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. ‘ 


TIWRAINING WALLS. 
(At Jacksonville, Fla.) | 
U. 8S. Engineer Office, St. Augustine, Fla. Sealed 
proposals for constracting training walls in St. Johns | 
River, Fla., will be received at U.S. Engineer Office, | 
Jacksonville, Fla., until Jane 9,1903. Information 
furnished on application, FRANCIS R. SHUNK, 
Capt., Eogrs. 1431 


ILE DOCK. 
[At Sandy Hook, N. J.) 
U. §. Engineer Office, Army Building, New York. 
Sealed proposals for building a pile dock at Sandy | 
Hook, N. J., will be received here until June 10, 
1903. Information on application. W. L. MAR- 
SHALL, Major, Engrs. 1431 


JEWERS. 
Ss [At Washington, D. C.} 
Sealed propesals will be received until Jane 20 
for constructing sewers in certain streets. Specifica 
tions and blank forms of proposals may be obtained | 
at this office. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, et al., 
commissioners, D.C. 1431 


EWERS. 
[At Washington, D. C.) 
Prop sals will be received until June 6 by the 
sommissioners of the District of Columbia for con- 
structing sections B and C of the B Street and New 
Jersey Avenue trunk sewer. HENRY B. F. MAC. 
FARLAND, et al., commissioners. 1431 


(KouRT-HoUsE. | 
[At Denison, Ia.) 


George A. Berlinghof, architect and superinten- 
ient, care M. J. Collins, auditor, will receive bids 
until Jane 9, for the erection and completion of a 
sourt-house for Crawford County at Denison. Bids 








RIDER & ERIC 
PUMPING 








| 1903, for furnishing and delivering the necessary 
| materials and labor required to construct and com- 


| to a brick dormitory, with plumbing and gasoline gas 


| ing and heat, all at the Indian School, Rapid City, 
|S. D., in strict arcordance with plans, specifications 


| COL. J. W. POPE, chief quartermaster. 


If water is required for 
flower beds or stable, 
will pump it so safely, 


as in gasolene engines. 
windmills. 
on application. 


35 Warren Street, New Vork 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 





No danger, as from steam. 


Prices reduced. 
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SSON HOT-AIR 
ENGINES 


household use, lawns, 
no pump in the world 
cheaply and reliably. 
No complication, 
No uncertainty, as in 
Catalogue “B” 





RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 








Electric 


Rising Steam, 
and Hand Power 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


KIMBALL BROS, CO., 1014 9th St, 
Council Bluffs, Lowa. 
ELEVATOR €0,, 141 Vincent | 
St., Cleveland, 0. | 
New York Office, 120 Cedar St. 
} 
| 
| 
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KIMBALL 











eee 

[At Rapid City, 8S. D.) 

Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, | 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals addressed to the 

commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., 


will be received at the Indian Office until June 10, | 
| 


plete a frame employés’ quarters; a frame addition 


| to laundry and a brick employés’ quarters, all with 


plumbing and acetylene gas piping; also an addition 


piping, and a frame acetylene gas house, with plumb- 


and instructions to bidders which may be examined 
at this office. For further information apply to Sam 
B. Davis, superintendent Indian Schoo), Rapid City, 
8.D. A.C.'TONNER, acting commissioner. 1431 


UMBER. 
[At Cavite, P. I.) 
Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
until Jume 2, 1903, to furnish at the naval station, 
Cavite, P.1.,a quantity of lumber. A. 8S. KENNY 
paymaster general, U.S. Navy. 


ee 


t 





[At Fort Logan, Col.) 
Denver, Col. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until June 1, 1903, for constructing a gym- 
nasium and post exchange building at Fort Logan, 
Col. Laformation furuished on application to quarter- 
master, Fort Logan, or the undersigned, LIEUT. 
1430 





: a HOUSE. 


-_~ 


[At Tompkinsville, N. Y.} 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the Ligbt-house Engineer, Tompkinsville, N. Y., 
until May 28th, 1903, for furnishing the material 
and labor necessary for the completion and erection 
of an oi] house at the General Light-house Depot, 
Tompkinsville, N. Y., in accordance with specifica- | 
tions, copies of which, with blank proposals and | 
other information, may be had upon application to 
MAJ. WILLIAM T. ROSSELL, U. S. A., Engineer 


} 


Improved Quick andEasy| 


PROPOSALS. 


| 
| DROKEN STONE. 
| (At Superior Entry, Wis.) 
U.S. Engineer Office, Duluth, Minn. Sealed pro- 
posals for furnishing 43,000 cubic yards broken stone, 
| or 43,000 cubic yards pebbles for concrete south pier 
| at Superior Entry, Wis., will be received here until 
May 29, 1903, and then publicly opened. Informa- 
tiononapplication. D. D. GAILLARD, Capt., Engrs. 
1430 


YMNASIUM. 
[At Fort Myer, Va.) 
Fort Myer, Va. Proposals, in triplicate, for eon- 
construction of gymnasium will be received until 
May 29.1903. Information onapplication. CAPT. 
W. F. CLARK, Q. M. 1430 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., May 6, 1903. Sealed 
proposals wil! be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the llth day of June, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction (including electric wiring and 
conduits, but excluding heating apparatus) of the 
extension to the U. 8. Post-offiee, Court-house, etc., 
at Paducah, Kentucky, in accordance with the draw 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had 
at this office or at the office of the Custodian at 
Paducah, Kentucky, at the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1430 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., May 6th, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. onthe 9th day of June, 1903, and then opened, 
for furnishing the steam heating and ventilating 
apparatus, complete in place, for the U. S. Post-office 
and Court-house, etec., at Paducah, Kentucky, in 
accordance with drawings and specification, copies 


| of which may be had at this office or at the office of 


the Superintendent at Paducah, Ky., at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1430 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., May 11, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 10th day of June, 1903, and then opened 
for the construction of the U. S. Temporary Post- 
office and Custom-house at Burlington, Vermont, in 
accordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office or the office of the 
Custodian at Burlington, Vermont, at the discretion 
of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1430 


er 
[At San Francisco, Cal.] 

san Francisco, Cal. Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived here until June 1, 1903, for construction of 
gymnasium and post exchange building at the Prest- 
dio of San Francisco, Cal. Information furnished on 
application to C. P. MILLER, deputy quartermaster 








or the steam heating, plumbing, gas fitting, electric | | 


wiring, ete., will be received later. 1431 


YOURT-HOUSE. 
ees [At Iola, Kan.) 


The county commissioners will receive bids until 
Jane 9 at the office of the county clerk, J. W. Kelso, 
or constructing a court-house for Allen County. 
Plans by Architects J. C. Holland & Squires, Topeka, 
fan. 1431 | 
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Banking-room, Hanover N;: 


We contract for Ornamental Iron throughout a Building 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 
IRON, BRASS AND BRONZE 


Borden and Review Aves. 








| Third Light-house District. ¢ 1430 general, chief quartermaster. 1430 
Iron, 
Bank 
Brass 
Counter 
and 
Railings Bronze | 


ational Bank, New York City 
James B 


3AKER, Architect 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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1 Are You Going Abroad this Year ? ‘ 
: : 
Es a W 
4 a P ad ‘* ‘ 
? * If you are, you could not better prepare yourself to benefit fully by the % 
m ped ; fa A . a 4 
# opportunities than by reading the series of papers enumerated below, ¥ 
a ° . ° ° ° ‘ ° W 
@ which have appeared in the American Architect from time to time. ¥ 
m ; ; ' v 
i As these notes of travel have been written by architects and architect- # 
Ab sal ‘ wv 
ural students they are far better for your purpose than guide-books. ¢ 
Bh ae @ They are full of hints as to how to travel at small cost; how to reach % 
ie a W 
ie ® points of interest; howto avoid overlooking things worthy of observation. $ 
re ie ~ . ¥ 
| fee ; ** Hints on Travelling.”’ — Four papers, beginning with No. 999. v 
; ball e ** An Architectural Knockabout. 1.7’ — Seven papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 706. y 
itp n [This series is out of print. ] ¥ 
iy { ps “‘ An Architectural Knockabout. f.”? — Eight papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 908. ¥ 
. ) * *“ Everyday Italy.”’ — Four papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 1051. i 
i : at 3 “4 Trip Abroad.”’ — Five papers, beginning with No. 312. y 
| * “‘An Editor’s Trip Abroad.’ — Fourteen papers, beginning with No. 548. y 
ea 3 “* A Run Through Spain.”’ — Fourteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 779. : 
o ad g “‘An Architect’s Journey in Europe.”’ — Nine papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 50. 4 
i 4) * “‘An Architectural Summer School Abroad.’? — Ten papers [Illustrated], beginning with i 
; m No. 1127. w 
li ® i! : 
if n ** Spanish Architecture.’’ — Thirteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 407. ¥ 
j a “*“A Corner of Old France.’’ — Four papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 1289. " 
|. % “‘ Italian Cities.’’ — Thirteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 637. : 
ie * “‘A Splendid Trip,’’ and “‘Sketches on the Wing.”’ — ‘Two papers [Illustrated]. Nos. @ 
E ; - 183 and 125. i 
a We earnestly advise any intending traveller to read the above $ 
nN ; of 7 , w 
; mentioned papers, most of which we can still supply. : 
2] . v 
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MINERAL WOOL <x | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4% Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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“Ttalian Renaissance Doorways” 
104 PLATES, 10 x 14 1-2 inches 


Uniform with the second Volume [‘ Door 
and Window Grilles” ] of the Topical 
Architecture Library. 








Price, hound in Cloth 


ee in Portfolio 


$7.50 
6.50 





American Architect Company, Publishers 


211 Tremont Street, Boston 




















NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 





McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 


DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 


E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO., 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- 
ORS. 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CoO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FLAC POLFS. 
BOSTON FLAG POLE CO., 


169 Broadway Exten., Rm. 2. 
Tel. 112.2. So. Boston, Mass. 


MARBLE DEALERS. — 


COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 
(L. M,. Glover, Agent) 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 
MORRILL & WHITON CON.- 


STRUCTION CO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


_ MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 


MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 


ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
ING. 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 








|PHOTOCRAPHICSUPPLIES. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 


34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


PHOTOCRAPHY. 


LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


E. PERCY OLIVE, 
44 Washington St., Boston. 
Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 


N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


234 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-PACE GRANITE 


Park Row Building, New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 
BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 
STAINED CLASS. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVING AND : 
ee 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONES. 
S. H. COUCH CO., 


156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
(Send for Circular A.) 


_WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Rew Bidg., New York. 
Bovtea. 


‘376 Federal St., 


Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
- - e CODE OF ETHICS... 
“7 Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
als Recommended to its liembers by 
“is the Boston Society of Architects, 
was «es ee ee a eg 


oe 








ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1. 
- + 1895. .- 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
artnership, in any form or degree, with any 
uilder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


« 

JECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 
a building contract except as “‘owner.’ 

© 

SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
7 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 

* 

SEcTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

» * 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera. 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect excep? 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 


a 
SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 


duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

. 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

+ 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

. 

SEcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 

practice as to forward the cause of profes 

sional education and render all possible helg 
te juniors, draughtsmen and studeats. 
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Automalic Electric Elevator 


HE Otis Elevator Company has been awarded a con- 
tract for eighteen electric elevators equipped with 
the push- button system of control— the largest number 
of elevators of this type ever included in a single con- 
tract. These elevators are to be installed, one each, in 
a row of privé ate residences now being constructed for 
F. Ambrose Clark on 74th Street, between Central Park 
West and Columbus Avenue, New York. 


Hy draulic Passenger 
Electric | or 
Steam Freight 
Belted Elevators 


Otis Elevator Company 


71 Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices throughout the Country 














JNO. WILLIAMS 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS WROUCHT 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 





BIN DIN G. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 

editions, as follows: — 

For the Regular Edition ~- - - . Maroon, 
ss ‘** International Edition - - Blue. 
The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 

rhe price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our standard 

practice wil! entail an increased charge. 
In every case the Plates are bound al/ together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 

Plates being mounted upon guards. 
Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions 


of a contrary 
nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands. 


THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


eo OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFice, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS: 
WaLpo Bros., 102 M1LK STREET. 











Fifteen Volumes 


Rudyard Kipling’s 
WORKS 


and 


Twelve Issues of 


“Topical Architecture” 


for $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 
211 Tremont St., Boston 




















[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination] 


<=s—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —< > 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. | CARVING. 


Mullins, W. H., Salem, 0. 


ART METALWORK. 


Art Metal Construction Co., om 
town, N. Y 


ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 


Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BLUE PRINTS. 


Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 


BRASS FINISHERS. 

Marble Co., W. P., Boston........ 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 

Richey, Browne & Donald, Long 

Island City, N. Y.. 

Tyler Co., The W. “e Cc leveland, oO. 

Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, iil. 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN 

Elston & Co., A. A., Boston 
CAPITALS (Carved). 

0. T. Nelson Oo., The, Columbus, Ohio 


Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CEMENT. 


Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y.... 
Atlas Cement Co., New York 


CLEAN-OUT. 

Craig, David, Boston 
CLOCKS. 

Blodgett Clock Co., Boston 

Howard Clock Co., The E., Boston.... 
CONSERVATORIES. 


Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. ¥ 


CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., 


Rutan, William L., Boston 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
McKay & Woolner, Boston 
Rutan, William L. 


CORDAGE. 


CRANES. 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
troit, Mich.. .. 


CUPOLAS (Foundry). 





Northern Engineering Works, De- 
troit, Mich 





| CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 


Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 
DEAFENING QUILT. 


Samue) Cabot, Boston, Mass.........- | 


DOORS (Steel Rollin 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


| DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 


Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 
E. Eldon Deane, New York 
DUMB-WAITER. 
Perry, W.J., 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Erickson Electric Equipment Co., 
Boston 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New 
ork 


BLEVATORS, ETC. 
Kimball! Bros, Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Morse, Williams & Oo., Philadeiphis. 
Otis Elevator Co., New York,. 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston 


Sameon Cords ge Works, Boston. .(eow) | ELEVATORS (Foundry). 


Northern Engineering Works, De- 
troit, Mich 
ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 
Herzog Teleseme Co., New York 
ENGINEERS. 
Jager Co., Charles J., Boston 





ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Kriesson Engine Co., New York. 


| FAN SYSTEM. 


Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 
| PAUCETS (Combination). 

Union Brass Works Co., Boston 
FILING DEVICES. 

Art Metal Construction Co., James- 

town, 

| PILTER. 

Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa 


| PIRE-ESCAPES. 


Standard Fire escape be Mfg. Co., Bos 


| FIRE EXTINGUISHE 


R. 
Yantacaw Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
FIREPROOPFING 
Associated Expanded Metal Co., New 


Yor 
National Fireproofing Co. * Pittsburg, 
Pa 


FIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York. 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0 
FLAG POLES. 

Boston Flag Pole Co., South Boston 
PLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co,, Boston 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 

Northern Engineering Works, De 

troit, Mich.......+ss0+» bob séabas eee 





